











THE ‘THEATRE. 





The French Stage as it Is. 


By KATE VENNING. 


F Cassandra-like utterances in reference to the drama were not 
now-a-days liable to expose their author to the charge of short- 
sightedness as well as that of “damnable iteration,” I might be 
disposed to take rather a depressing view of the French stage as 
judged by the productions of the late season, which the burning of 
the Opéra Comique has prematurely and disastrously closed. The 
melancholy individual who .is accustomed from time to time to take 
a survey of the different fields of literature and art, and report on 
the nakedness of the land, could not hope to find a better oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of his depreciatory talent than that now 
presented by the position and prospects of the French theatres from 
the Francais downwards. Gloomy prognostications, however, 
theatrical or otherwise, are usually worthless from the practical point 
of view, and it is not my present purpose to indulge in them. The 
drama has often been declared to be in a bad way. As far as my 
reading or experience extends, indeed, it has never been entirely out 
of the doctor’s hands; and at certain periods the critics have been 
accustomed to assemble at its bedside with solemn air to feel its 
pulse, look at its tongue, and shake their heads ominously. After 
which the drama has somehow pulled through, and covered its 
clinical attendants with confusion. Very likely the same thing will 
happen again. I propose, therefore, to content myself here with 
describing the present condition of the French stage, leaving to the 
operation of natural remedies such faults or shortcomings as it may 
exhibit. It is one of the commonplaces of dramatic criticism to say 
that such and such a piece, revived after lying for ten or fifteen years 
on the shelf, is out of date. In nine cases out of ten, the remark is 
just. Nothing is more certain than that the standard of public taste 


or conventionality in regard to the stage varies from time to time, 
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the periods during which it remains stationary being of uncertain 
duration, but falling, as a rule, well within twenty years. The changes 
are subtle, no doubt, but they are traceable, and affect in pretty much 
the same degree all classes of theatrical entertainment. The author 
does not create the school ; the school creates the author, the most 
successful writer being he who best accomodates himself to what is 
called the spirit of the age, which may be nothing more than the 
spirit of a particular decade. If any one doubts this proposition, let 
him try the experiment of seeing two plays, one written twenty years 
after the other, by an author who has been for that length of time 
before the public—Sardou, for example—and he will be conscious 
of a difference in the dramatic methods employed. ‘ Timeschange 
and we change with them” may be said by dramatic authors as well 
as by other people. Now we seem to have arrived at a point when 
some change of dramatic method is needed. The public are getting 
tired of the ingeniously dove-tailed plot which has been the dis- 
tinguishing feature of both the comedy and the drama of the past 
ten years, and are awaiting a new departure. In what direction 
is this to be? What new dramatic formula is to replace the 
whirling action of the later Sardou and Hennequin school? On 
this interesting point I may be able presently to hazard a guess, but 
first let us see exactly what the past season has brought forth, and 
what, so far, it has served to prove. I am speaking exclusively, 
be it observed, of the French stage. The English stage is subject 
to precisely the same laws as the French, but its periods of change 
are by no means synchronous. No one could pretend that the 
English drama is at present languishing ; on the contrary, it has 
lately entered upon a new period, marked by a revival of the native 
dramatist in conjunction with the minutely realistic stage-manager, 
and the consequent elbowing out of the field of the long rampant 
adapter. 

The two great events of the past season in Paris have been the 
production of Renée by Emile Zola at the Vaudeville, and Frangilion 
by Alexandre Dumas at the Frangais. To many loosely-thinking 
people both in France and in this country Zola looms up large as 
the founder of a new school of literature, and he himself has 
encouraged the idea by inventing the word maturalisme as descriptive 
of his work. Only the other day, in replying lamely enough to the 
critics who had attacked Renée, he described himself as a grand 
romancier, and predicted that he would, some day, be hailed asa 
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grand dramaturge. And yet Zola’s claims to be regarded asa pioneer 
in literature are of the slenderest kind. Naturalisme, or the descrip- 
tion and analysis of what is—to take the word in its best sense—as 
opposed to creativeness or imagination, as the motive force of 
literature, was not invented by Zola, but by Balzac, the great “ doctor 
of social science,” as he has been aptly named, and Balzac’s parable 


_was taken up by Gustave Flaubert and by the brothers Edmond and 


Jules de Goncourt, long before Zola formulated his pretensions to 
be a chef d’école. What Zola has done, properly speaking, has been 
to carry to an extreme length the principle of Balzac’s enguéte—to 
describe and to analyse the commonest acts of life, which nobody 
had ever deemed it worth while to allude to before, and to confine 
his microscopic vision to the basest .and most sordid side of human 
nature—the purely animal side, in fact, for in Zola’s eyes a man is 
only “une déte pensante.” On his own showing, his works are 
merely a procés verbal, or inquiry into some phase of human nature, 
he himself being a species of greffer, or registering clerk, whose 
business it is to write'down what he sees, and not what he thinks or 
feels. The Zola novel is avowedly destitute of imagination, it is 
supposed to contain no plot, no artificial combination of incidents or 
of characters, but to be a photograph of nature, or rather of the 
particular aspect of nature which comes within the operator’s range 
of vision. 

Upon this I would remark that if Zola’s ideas prevailed, literature 
and art would cease to exist. .An analogy drawn from art will serve 
to prove how grotesque is the zaturalisme pretention which the high 
priest of maturalisme here sets up. Every painter knows the 
importance of what in a picture is called “‘composition.”’ The artist, 
let us say, is painting a landscape. There is a clump of trees 
standing to the left; and if the scene were painted exactly as it 
stands from the artist’s point of view, and within the limits of his 
canvas, the picture would appear: over-weighted on the side of the 
trees. What, in these circumstances, does the artist do? To obviate 
the lop-sidedness of his landscape he introduces into the right hand 
side ofthe picture a.small mound, a man, a horse and a cart, a bush, 
a cow, or some other object, which happens to be non-existent, but 
which might very well appear in. the spot assigned to it. By that 
device the balance of the picture is maintained. Nature is, no doubt, 
harmonious, in the mass, but the artist can only exhibit a. small part 


of nature. atone time, and the harmony of his picture has to be 
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secured by artificial means, This principle of ‘‘composition,” which 
is the basis of literature as well as of art, Zola would altogether do 
away with; his sketches, were he to carry out his system to the letter, 
would bear the same relation to a genu’ne play that a photograph 
bears to a picture. 

Well, it has been Zola’s ambition to transfer naturalisme from his 
novels to the stage. He has often attempted a naturaliste play, but 
has always been hampered now by a collaborator, now by a manager 
of conventional views, until the other day, when M. Raymond 
Deslandes, of the Vaudeville, gave him his long desired opportunity, 


‘Renée was the first unadulterated sample of Zolaism presented on 


the boards, and I should say that the author’s first experience when 
he came to write his play single-handed was that the stage might be 
very well to theorize about, but that practically it was utterly unsuited 
to naturaliste ideas, What are Zola’s views as to what a play should 
be? In one of his critical treatises he has himself expressed them 
with considerable fulness. He would have characters of flesh and 
hlood drawn from life, and analysed scientifically without the slightest 
disguise or hypocrisy. He would have “ /e sexe dans la jeune fille, 
et la béte dans Vhomme.” He would abolish all fictitious types, all 
“personages accepted as symbols of virtue or vice, and. by the same 
“wave of his wand he would do away with all studied effects, all fine 
sentiments—everything in the shape of a moral or a preconceived 
dénouement. The characters he contends should be shaped by 
circumstances, and their destiny worked out in accordance with 
the logic of facts as governed by their individual temperaments. 
There should, in fact, be unhappy endings whenever the story points 
in that direction. The sympathetic personage is the object of Zola’s 
especial detestation. He is merciless for Emile Augier’s favourite 
character of the “ immaculate young girl who is very rich, but who 
will never marry, because she objects to being loved for her money.” 
Equally repugnant to his sensibilities are those young men who are 
all honour and loyalty, and who shed tears on learning that their 
fathers have made money by unscrupulous means. No tricks, no 
mechanism, no jugglery, nothing but the sordid truth, presented 
through the medium of the author’s temperament, and that medium, 
it may be, a distorting one. Such is Zola’s recipe for play-writing. 
Needless to say “aturalismeon the stage” is a theory and 
nothing more, Renée has demonstrated, once for all, even to Zola 
himself, [ should imagine, its utter futility. The stage is so essentially 
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artificial in its nature that reality cannot by any possibility be made 
to square with it. A piece occupies, let us say, three hours in 
representation, it has to tell within that space of time, the story of a 
life or a love, obviously there must be an amount of compression 
exercised in the telling of the story that makes it at once something 
other than a slice of the veri#é vraie cut out of real life with a 
dissecting knife, and placed all palpitating under the glare of the 
footlights. Art is required to produce upon the mind of the 
spectator in three hours the impression of as many years, or even of 
as many days, and that art is precisely the art of the dramatist assisted 
by that of the actor. How are we to have real men and women on 
the stage unless we are also to have real scenery and real periods of 
time ? The fundamental function of the stage is illusion. What is 
there presented is not real life but the semblance of it, as our very 
“correct” archzological costumiers and stage managers seem 
entirely to forget, and in giving a semblance of real life it is necessary 
to string incidents together and bring the various characters into 
relation with each other in a wholly artificial manner, that is to say, 
it is necessary to put together that very mechanism called a play, 
which Zola contemptuously describes asa jou-jou curieux et amusant. 
The proscenium of the theatre frames a picture which is a sort of 
wonderland—a microcosm where everything including the men and 
women is constructed on a different scale to that of real life. Let 
an ordinary man step upon the stage from the street, and he ceases 
at once to look real ; not having learnt to adjust himself to the scale 
of this artificial world he is out of drawing with the other characters, 
who all of them talk and move, not with reference to each other, but 
in accordance with the perspective of the audience, or what is called 
Voptique de la scéne. If the naturaliste drama is only to exhibit men 
and women as they are, the question will very naturally arise, why 
pay to go to the theatre at all? Why not content ourselves with 
studying around us those living types which Zola would laboriously 
try to transport to the boards as they stand ? 

On visiting Paris the other day my first care was to see Renée, and 
with it Zola’s grand solution of the naturaliste problem. I founda 
play divided into a prologue and three acts, with the usual periods of 
years, months, or weeks, elapsing between the different “curtains.’* 
There were not only the ordinary set of seven or eight characters, but 
also—mirabile distu—a plot which starting from a particular point 
marched stra‘ght, and by all the usual stages, towards a démouement 
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such as those poor slayes of conventionality, Octave Feuillet, Emile 
Augier, aud Sardou have contrived for plays without number—a 
dinouement namely in which the heroine gets rid of her troubles 
by blowing her brains out. I found, in short, that in producing 


** Renée,” Zola had tacitly thrown over most of the conditions of the’ 


naturaliste dtama previously insisted upon by him in theory as 
essential elements of stage reform. It is true that the sympathetic 
character was absent, and that the dramatis persone were, without 
exception, the most debased and despicable of their species ; but 
these circumstances seemed only to remove us further than ever from 
the supposed basis of xaturalisme—namely / acceptation et la peinture 
de ce qui est. 1 will not attempt even to indicate the incredibly 
nauseous details of the story which M. Zola has deemed it due to 
himself to relate ; but if the reader will take my word for it, that in 
a household held up, presumably, asa sample of French middle 
class life, there was not one individual that was not corrupt to the 
core, he will be in a position to judge of the vaunted faithfulness of 
the author's analysis of human nature. The truth is that if Augier, 
Sardou, and other dramatists give us a conventionality of virtue, 
Zola gives us equally a conventionality of vice ; and as between one 
conventionality and another the public will inevitably choose that 
which is the more agreeable. After all—and this is a point which 
Zcla and other theorists seem entirely to have overlooked—the 
theatre is a place of amusement. It is not a church where people 
go to be sermonised, nor is it a museum of monstrosities. The 
spectators pay for the privilege of being lifted out of themselves, 
taken away, as Charles Lamb says, from their “fire-side concerns,” 
and allowed to gaze upon a fantastic world where everything happens 
exactly as it ought to do. “ Renée” was played nightly amid the jeers 
and audible protests of a handful of curieux, and withdrawn after 
thirty representations. Without doubt, it has been the most impor- 
tant production of the year; it has emptied the treasury of the 
Vaudeville, but it has taught us one valuable lesson—that the new 
departure for which the stage is waiting will not be, as Zola has 
hitherto fondly hoped, in the direction of naturalisme. 

I now turn to “Frangillon.” Dumas has a prodigious talent for 
epigram and dialogue coupled with a sort of crack-brained philosophy 
that always interests, if it does not convince. In no other country 
in the world but France would Dumas be a dramatist. In America 
he would be a Henry Ward Beecher, in England he would be a 
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Spurgeon, or a Dr. Joseph Parker with a fashionable Temple 
situated in Mayfair; but in France the stage attracts all the best 
intellect of the day, and Dumas has accordingly become a dramatist 
not because he has the genuine instinct of the boards, but because 
the stage is his most convenient pulpit, and because from that van- 
tage ground he commands the largest and most responsive audience. 
His plays are distinctively sermons, or, at least, philosophic lectures, 
and they have many of the drawbacks of this kind of literary product. 
They are often very long-winded, very argumentative, very unsound. 
Their success not unfrequently depends upon an epigram, or a 
paradox, that sets people talking. I have learnt to discount consider- 
ably the glowing eulogies that one reads in the Paris newspapers of 
a new play of Dumas, who somehow commands the absolute homage 
of the Press, but I was hardly prepared for the boredom that over- 
came me insitting out “Frangillon.” To my mind, “ Frangillon” is the 
worst play Dumas has ever written ; without the prestige of his name 
it would not have lived for a week. Like all the author’s later plays 
which have been devoted to a species of social propagandism, it 
embodies a thesis, but a thesis of so untenable a character that after 
toying with it for three long acts he unceremoniously throws it over 
thanks the public, so to speak, for having listened to him so long, and 
begs them to consider his words unsaid. Women are sometimes 
inclined to resent the existence of the social law which seems to give 
men so much more freedom in point of morality. They do so 
unreflectingly for the most part, and at best never have a very robust 
faith in their own contention, which seldom withstands the simple 
rejoinder that men are men, and women women. But seeking for 
a new and startling paradox to offer as a subject of discussion in the 
columns of all the journals and at all the dinner tables of Paris, 
Dumas lights upon the question of applying to men, in their relations 
with women, the Mosaic law of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, and forthwith turns it to dramatic account. 
Which brings me to remark that Dumas, posing as a champion 
of the weaker sex, espouses causes which are not theirs, and affects 
to ventilate grievances that have no existence. The world is wiser 
than any one man, and it is the world that has fixed the laws of 
morality for men as well as forwomen. If the world agrees to judge 
men and women by different standards of right and wrong, it is 
because the instincts of women, no less than those of men, point in 
that direction. Right-minded women are no advocates of the 
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rehabilitation of the femme perdue, nor do they wish to avail them- 
selves of the plea of extenuating circumstances set up on behalf of 
such too confiding innocents as Denise. Dumas’ championship of 
what he chooses to regard as the social hardships of women is purely 
gratuitous ; it is for his own pleasure that he assumes the réle of 
champion, not for ours, 

As the exponent of an impossible system of ethics, the title 
characterof “Frangillon ” strikes, from the first, a jarring note, and every 
turn of the story aggravates the spectator’s ma/aise until, at the close, 
as already observed, the advocate of the New Morality throws up his 
brief and agrees to return to the status guo ante. I can understand 
“Frangillon” having been a first night success. When the heroine first 
told her husband that if he went to the dal del’Opéra with his mistress 
she should go there and find a lover, and when subsequently she 
furnished circumstantial details of her adventure that seemed to point 
to the threat having been fulfilled to the letter, the house, no doubt, 
awaited with a horrible anxiety the solution of the problem. But 
when one knows beforehand that the woman’s threat is idle, and that 
she has only given it a semblance of truth, ‘the development of the 
story gets inexpressibly tedious ; the author’s so-called thesis becoming 
a mere beating of the air. With all the sparkle of the dialogue it is 
curious to note that of situation, and even of action, “ Frangillon”’ is 
almost destitute. The entire play might be appropriately recited by 
the actors sitting in a row in arm chairs. What action it possesses, 
or seems to possess, is due to the members of the company, who, in 
delivering the speeches assigned to them, move about unceasingly, 
now sitting on this chair, now on that, now crossing and recrossing, 
until the repetition of the trick, cleverly done as it is, rasps one’s 
nerves beyond endurance. Never before, I should imagine, has the 
difficulty been experienced in an equal degree of suiting the action 
to the word, and the word tothe action. Let me give a case in point, 
Mdlle, Reichemberg, in her customary réle of the ingénue has but one 
thing to expatiate upon—the now famous salade japonaise. When- 
ever she appears the salade japonaise crops up, and in one scene she 
gives at full length the recipe for its composition. What counsel 
would Hamlet have given his players, I wonder, touching the 
delivery of a passege from a cookery book? The French actress 
Stella Cola, in the speech where Juliet refers to Romeo as being 
“ cut out in little stars” to ‘‘ make the face of heaven so fine,” etc., 
used to imitate with her fingers the action of a pair of scissors. Ta 
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her credit, be it said, Mdlle. Reichemberg does nothing quite so 
absurd as this, but it is by no means from lack of opportunity, 
To the entire company of the Frangais, with theexception, perhaps. 
of Febvre, who looks much too bourgeois and prosaic for un homme 
@ bonnes fortunes like Frangillon’s husband, Dumas is immensely 
indebted ; more especially is he indebted to Mdlle. Bartet, who plays 
the title part with a dignity and an emotional power that make us 
almost forget its disagreeable features. This young actress does for 
“ Frangillon” what Mdlle. Brandés did for “ Renée,” and the fact 
proves strikingly how much acting may do for aplay. When Mdlle. 
Brandés joins the Frangais, as she is about to do, the combination 
of talent so obtained will do much to compensate, albeit late in the 
day, for the loss of Sarah Bernhardt’s genius. Dumas has added 
many a brilliant page to dramatic literature, but the proportions 


_assumed of late by his philosophical craze threaten to seriously 


impair his faculty of observation and of true analysis of character. 
He has preached from many texts in his time; he has, I consider, 
never preached to so little purpose as in “ Francillon.” 

The unquestionable insufficiency of two such important plays as 
“Renée” and “ Frangillon,” combined with the non-appearance of 
any other new work of even the slenderest promise, naturally inspires 
some misgivings as to the immediate future of the French stage. 
Emile Augier and Octave Feuillet have laid down their pens. Meilhac 
and Halévy have ceased to collaborate. Dumas is manifestly in his 
decadence. Zola has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, and Sardou’s two latest attempts to win public favour, 
“ Georgette” and “ Le Crocodile,” have failed disastrously. Where 
are we to look for a fresh infusion of vital sap into the decaying 
trunk of French drama? The serious work of the stage is of two 
kinds—the drama of character, and the drama of incident. Ofthese 
two classes of play, the acknowledged heads at the present time are 
Dumas and Sardou; but Sardou has proved himself the more 
vigorous, and the more systematic writer, and has succeeded in 
placing the stamp of his individuality upon the dramatic literature of, 
his own time, as Scribe did before him. Able writer as he is, Dumas 
has not founded a school. Brilliancy is not a quality that can be 
acquired. Dexterity is, however, such a quality, and dexterity is the 
distinguishing feature of Sardou’s thédtre. His pieces are marvels of 
mechanical ingenuity, The character-drawing seldom rises above. 
the commonplace, but the different parts of a play of Sardou's are 
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fitted together with the accuracy of clockwork, whence a nicety 
and a rapidity of dramatic movement such as has never before been 
attained. Zola, who is a good critic if a bad dramatist, has sneered 
at Sardou as the inventor of a mechanical drama, the figures of which 
look alive, but are only well-mounted, working with the precision o 

marionnettes, and, sometimes, with a mouvement endiable that deceives 
the eye of the spectator. There is much truth in that criticism 

nevertheless, Sardou has been virtually master of the French stage 
for the past fifteen or twenty years. That being so, and considering 
that he is still in his late prime as a playwright, why, it may be asked, 
do I regard the prosperity of the French drama as getting towards 
its ebb ? Why shouldn’t we have a succession of “ Fédoras” from 
Sardou’s pen taking the town by storm? I speak with diffidence : 
but close observation of the French theatres for some years past 
convinces me that the public are tiring of mere ‘“‘ movement” on the 
stage a3 opposed to characterisation. Already, indeed, a reaction 
seems to have set in in the domain of farcical comedy. Some years 
ago, comedy, following the example of drama, properly so-called, 
assumed a wonderful degree of complexity, Hennequin and other 
masters of the genre no longer contenting themselves with one 
“motive” but inventing two and even three distinct ‘‘ motives,” all 
skilfully fitted into each other. The effect became bewildering ; 
the dramatic critics were not infrequently obliged to confess them- 
selves unable to convey by description a clear idea of the ramifications 
‘ of a plot. Perhaps the height of absurdity in this respect was 
reached recently in a three-act farce by Paul Burani and Grenet- 
Dancourt, called “Rigobert,” concerning which M. Auguste Vitu of 
Le Figaro expressed himself in the following terms :—‘ The piece 
contains no fewer than 24 characters. When it is stated that one 
half .of these pretend to be what they are not, and are taken for 
something other than they pretend to be, the reader may calculate, 
according to the law of geometric progression, what number of 
misunderstandings go to make up these three acts. It is scarcely 
possible to give even an outline of the plot.” 

The authors of “‘ Rigobert” were too clever by half. Instead of 
amusing, they bewildered and fatigued theiraudience. This kind of 
piece is now getting out of date. The recent successes of Albin 
Valabrégue, who appears to be reviving the formula of Labiche, are 
all based upon character. “‘ Le Bonheur Conjugal” and “ Durand et 
Durand” may be quoted as examples. “Durand et Durand” which 
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is now reviving the fortunes of the Palais Royal is a study of 
character, pure and simple. Durand, I need hardly explain, is the 
French Smith or Jones. In Valabrégue and Ordonneau’s piece, 
Durand, a grocer, allows himself to be taken for an eminent avocat 
of the same name and involves himself in a series of scrapes 
accordingly. The plotis simplicity itself, but the audience roar with 
laughter. The truth is that character is the life and soul of the stage 
Incident is only valuable as illustrating character; when, as in the 
case of Sardou’s plays everything is subordinated to incident, weari- 
ness on the part of the public inevitably follows. Sardou’s 
“mechanical drama” is only a fashion of the day. It has no 
enduring vitality ; it does not strike its roots deep down into human 
nature. Scribe, as great a mechanician as Sardou, lived to see him- 
self completely démodé; and apropos of this, Emile Augier tells a 
pathetic anecdote. Augier was sitting one day in a manager's room, 
when a card was brought in; the manager took it, and threw it on 
the table with a gesture of impatience, saying to the servant “Tell 
him I can’t be bothered now.” Augier glanced at the card and saw 
that it bore the once magic name of “‘ Eugéne Scribe.” Whereupon 
he formed a resolution, to which he has evidently adhered, that he 
would never, like Scribe, “lag superfluous” on a stage, where he was 
no longer wanted. Dumas, to whose school Meilhac and Halévy 
have belonged, gets nearer the truth to my thinking than Sardou, 
since all his plays, from “La Dame aux Camelias” to “ Frangillon,” 
are founded upon character rather than incident, but, as I have shown, 
he has allowed his philosophy to run away with him to such an extent 
that no sound work is now to be expected of him, while Ohnet and 
Delpit and the other smaller fry of authors have, none of them, the 
“grit” or the originality required to form a chéf d’école. Wherefore 
it is that I await the advent of a new dramatist with a new formula, 
marking a return to that source of inspiration from which the stage 
has never long been able to dissociate itself—namely, human nature. 
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First Nights of My Young Days. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 
[S1xtTH PAPER.] 


BOUT midway between ’40 end ’50, as near as memory will 
enable me to fix the time, I was beguiled into the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre one idle evening by James Kenney,elder brother of 
Charles, and eldest son of the famous farce writer, to whom the 
stage owes “Love, Law, and Physic,” “The Illustrious Stranger,” 
and “Raising the Wind.” James and I had accidentally 
foregathered, and his proposal that we should drop in at the 
Princess’s did not seem to me particularly hopeful when he 
mentioned that a new actress, an American, was to make her first 
appearance in Milman’s somewhat turgid though respectable five- 
act play, ‘‘ Fazio.” The mere fact that I had heard never a word 
of this intended déb#t struck me as ominous. If the lady had 
been a star in the States, why was her light, in England, hid 
under a bushel? However, I consented to accompany my friend 
and elder, who gave me to understand that he had a good-natured 
motive in assisting at this anxious trial of an almost friendless 
stranger. And, besides, Kenney had some small influence over 
me, for hé had been my tutor during the last term at school, 
before he went into the Post Office, and I went into—save the 
mark !—-Art Studentship. So we entered the pit betimes, and 
were nearly alone in it. I never before saw so many long black 
benches. They began to be dotted with sparse humanity while 
the overture was being played, and during the first scene. The 
play, as I have said, was “‘ Fazio,” Mr. Graham enacting the 
hero, while the more important part of the heroine, Bianca, was 
allotted to the débutante, Miss Charlotte Cushman, then thirty 
years of age, and of an aspect more singular than prepossessing. 
She had, in fact, a face which exaggerated Macready’s, the chin 
being far more prominent than the nose. Her voice was also like 
Macready’s, and nearly as deep. 
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Everything seemed against the new comer. Sordid manage- 
ment had denied her any of the customary advantages by which 
a fair start should have been assured. All the dingy familiar old 
scenery overshadowed the performance. There was hardly a 
costume which had not been seen in something else, and it was 
no secret that Miss Cushman’s own stock of dresses and adorn- 
ments was wretchedly poor. She herself, indeed, told the tale of 
her poverty-stricken wardrobe, somewhat sensationally. But for 
one extraordinary and startling bit of eccentric acting, Oxberry’s 
performance of Bartolo, the old miser, who, in a fit of abject 
terror, takes refuge from robbers in Fazio’s poor dwelling, and 
dies there, the play would have rested wholly on Miss Cushman, 
You know the plot? Fazio, from the direst poverty, steps into 
sudden wealth, by the death of the miser, which event he keeps 
a secret, circumstantial evidence favouring the concealment. 
Riches have a bad effect on Fazio, causing him to desert his wife 
Bianca, and lavish the ill-gotten stores of gold on her rival, the 
Marchesa Aldabella. Goaded by the sense of her wrongs, Bianca 
denounces her husband, only to repent when it is too late; and it 
was Miss Cushman’s powerful acting in the scene of Bianca's 
distracted pleadings for Fazio, after her denunciation of him, that 
stamped her success that night, and raised her at once from 
obscurity to fame. I well remember her varied intonation in 
repeating the name, Giraldi Fazio, when interrogated by the 
Duke. Hard, stern, and remorseless at first, the accents came 
forth tremblingly on repetition, and the dramatic contrast gained 
her the first distinct round of applause. It was not long before 
she and her sister Susan were playing “ Romeo and Juliet,” first 
at the Haymarket, then at the Surrey, to crowded houses, 

Charlotte Cushman’s voice and figure went far to excuse the 
solecism of a female Romeo. She certainly would have made a 
much too masculine Juliet. The fervour, passion, energy, and 
despair of the love-lorn boy, were wonderfully depicted by this 
remarkablewoman. The vigour of her acting, physically regarded, 
was alone a marvel. Her sword-play, in the passages’ with 
Tybalt and with Paris, had a skill and rapid energy which won 
the admiration of leading masters of fence; and the reckless force 
with which Romeo flings himself on the floor of Friar Lawrence’s 
cell, taking his ‘‘ measure of a new-made grave,” was so earnestly 
realized by Miss Cushman as to astonish all beholders night after 
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night. There was a general agreement, after she had fairly 
established herself in public estimation, that her principal 
triumphs were in the strangely dissimilar parts of Romeo and 
Meg Merrilles. It was not long before Macready himself was 
willing to divide honours with the gifted American actress, on the 
stage of the Princess’s, when she had returned to “ petticoat 
parts,” such as Queen Katharine and Lady Macbeth. Her Queen 
Katharine was especially great, nor have I ever seen the character 
more finely brought out in conjunction with a Wolsey so grand as 
Macready’s representation of the Cardinal. The staging of 
** Henry VIII.” was ridiculously bad, and all sorts of stories were 
told, some merely jocular and others no doubt true, about the 
thrift of Mr. Maddox, the lessee. One tale runs to the effect that 
the subordinate actor who played the part of the Italian legate, at 
the trial of the Queen, wore a cut paper collar in imitation of 
point lace. 

At the same theatre I was afterwards to delight in a most 
brilliantly archzological production of the play, with the Keans as 
Wolsey and the Queen. This was one of my First Nights, and 
I have more than once adverted in the pages of THE THEATRE 
tothe performance, and to the pleasure it gaveme. Hatton, who 
fitted the play learnedly with music of the time, piecing out his 
store of tuneful history with compositions of his own, which were 
positively more Shakespeafean than some of the real things un- 
earthed by his diligent research, conducted the orchestra in 
person, and roused the expectation of the house as he briskly and 
smilingly mounted his high perch, and gave a confident look 
around before he tapped his music desk and plunged into the 
quaint overture. Were I to speak of it only by the pianoforte 
setting, which is even now before me, I might say it is deliciously 
characteristic ; but I have the recollection, better still, of its effect 
on the audience. Besides the overture, Hatton composed or 
prepared four interludes, appropriately suggestive of the action 
which was to follow each. The first of these interludes sparklingly 
foretold the masque in the second act, with the dance piquantly 
interrupted .by Henry’s supposed love-song to Anne Bullen. 
Nothing could surpass the accuracy and magnificence of that 
scene, Cardinal Wolsey’s Presence Chamber in York Place. Sir 
William Cavendish, ancestor of the Dukes of Devonshire, has 
@mbodied a minute account of the masque in his “ Life of 
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Wolsey,” copied both by Hollinshed and Stow. This account, 
which harmonises well with Shakespeare’s stage directions, was 
followed by Charles Kean in the smallest details. That manager's 
method of stage perspective has not been improved upon. How- 
ever complicated and built-out the scene might be, its place was 
always diagonal, which greatly favoured the effect of a procession. 
There was a good deal of this in the formal pageantry of the 
luxurious Cardinal’s Presence Chamber. The entrance of the 
King’s pastoral company of masquers was preceded by fifes and 
drums, the musicians marching six or eight abreast in gorgeous 
Tudor uniforms smothered in gold lace. The King and his com- 
panions were habited as shepherds of some imaginary golden 
age, their very masks or vizards being of thin metal, which 
counterfeited to perfection beaten gold, with all the roughly 
delicate irregularities and nuances of hand-labour. In this splendid 
scene were played the old dances, ‘‘Wolsey’s Wild,” ‘“Sellenger’s 
Round,” a morrice dance, and ‘“‘ Lightie Love Ladies,” the tune 
that Shakespeare loved. Who that has heard it played on a 
virginal, or instrument of similar sound, which is much more 
suitable to its simplicity than the modern sophisticated piano- 
forte, can wonder that it was a favourite in his ears? Charles 
Kean’s Wolsey was respectable, but it was respected more for its 
managerial surroundings, as I cannot help thinking, than for its 
own deserts. His wife, the once charming Ellen Tree, had lost 
the power to grapple with all the difficulties of Queen Katharine, 
and certainly suffered by comparison with Charlotte Cushman. 
Walter Lacy, who followed John Cooper as Henry VIII. at the 
Princess’s, was a vast improvement on his respectable but dull 
and heavy predecessor. 

Few, reckoned altogether, were the First Nights which the 
Princess's contributed to the dramatic recollections of my young 
days. It was at one time, for a pretty long time too, one of my 
favourite theatres, and I suppose I must have seen nearly every- 
thing produced on its stage from ’40 to 50, and a good many of 
the things that followed, though by no means all. When the 
house was first opened I was a lad of fifteen, giving too much of 
my time to the study of ornamental design, and accepted the 
Louis XIV. taste with a readiness for which I ought to have 
blushed while blushing was yet in my way. I even admired the 
carved shop-front at the corner of Berners Street (coeval with 
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my school-days), as well as all manner of degenerate cingue-cento, 
and absurd rococo. Those great oval bosses of turquoise-blue 
empanelled in stiff, crimped, side-flattened scrolls, round the dress 
circle of the then new theatre in Oxford Street, delighted me 
hugely, though I cannot admit that my judgment of acting at 
that time was other than sound. Still, though I went oft-times 
to that house, I was seldom present at any opening representa- 
tion. For this I am sorry, because it would have given me 
pleasure could I now, without stepping aside from my plan, tell 
of the early gratification given me in English opera by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wood, old Granby—in “ Justice Woodcock,” for example, 
though he knew not singing—Templeton, Allen, the Keeleys, 
Sara Flower, Anna Thillon, the irresistible, and I know not how 
many more. The Madge of Mrs. Keeley, with her heartily natural 
fit of crying at the end of the self-reproachful song, and the Hodge 
of her husband, with his song, “ A plague o’ these women, they 
make such a pother,” and his comic brutality and threats to set 
the dogs on his foolish victim, are bits of acting indeed to 
remember now. But I have no business with them here. They 
do not come into my First Nights’ reckoning. Neither does the 
ravishing Anna Thillon’s tuneful voice in the ‘‘Crown Diamonds,” 
a voice as lovely in speaking as in singing, for Scribe’s dialogue 
was spoken, not sung, in the English version, and there was a 
delicious touch of tenderness in the beautiful Frenchwoman’s 
words to her lover when, looking up at him trustfully, she lightly 
waved her little hand towards the mock jewels on her fair brow— 
“These alone are false”—just before beginning her brilliant 
finale. No, nor must I speak of Madame Vestris here, in “ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,” with Charles Mathews as Sir Hugh 
Evans, and Compton as Slender; nor yet of Alfred Wigan’s many 
appearances, down to his admirable Faulconbridge and consum- 
mate Chateau-Renaud, in Charles Kean’s reign. O woe is me! 
To have seen what I have seen. 

And so I will end this paper with brief reference to a real First 
Night, the last I can remember as a First Night, at the Princess's, 
in the ’Fifties. The production of “ Richard II.” was most remark- 
able, I think, for the wonderful archzology sustained throughout 
the staging of that seldom-acted play. There was reality of the 
right kind, not the pump-and-tubs “realism,” honoured by the name 
of Crummeles and perpetuated by the practice of Bunn and Smith, 
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People who laugh at the Portsmouth manager’s “‘ Real Pump— 
Splendid Tubs,” do not always catch the satirical point, which is 
aimed quite as cleverly at high-priced realism as at the cheapest 
material. As I have endeavoured to show, ‘ Richard II.” at the 
Princess’s was intelligently and tastefully, not merely realistically, 
mounted. And yet, so jealous have I always been of such artistic 
dignity as belongs in all fairness to acting, I could not but feel 
uneasy in the presence of all that costly and exuberant stage- 
furniture. Though it might not take away from the actor’s merit, it 
certainly did overshadow it. As a possible, if not certain, conse- 
quence, most of the acting in “Richard II.” has faded from my 
memory ; nor can I, as with most plays of Shakespeare that I have 
beheld intelligently represented, recall at this day, by perusal of any 
scene, the old familiar voices, even so strongly individualised as 
those of Charles Kean and John Ryder. Kean had, at that period, 
outgrown that derision in which many, perhaps most, playgoers had 
long delighted to hold him. It is true that even as late as those 
famous revivals, which had-secured the enterprising manager. a 
dignified position and a large increase of public respect, Douglas. 
Jerrold was feeding fat an ancient grudge, and G. H. Lewes, under 
the light gauze mask of ‘“ Vivian,” ceased not, week after week, to 
assail “that spluttering tragedian ” with jokes good, bad, and every- 
thing but indifferent. But on the whole Charles Kean had little 
cause to complain_of his critics; and this part in Shakespeare’s 
historical play won him much praise. Indeed, some of it was over 
the mark. He was credited with new readings, which were not new; 
as, for example, in the couplet, 


“Up, cousin, up; your heart is up, I know, 
Thus high, at least, although your knee be low.” 


For the sagacious act of pointing significantly to his head when 
speaking the words “Thus high,” Charles Kean received compli- 
ments which were almost fulsome. It is amusing to note that an 
old stage-direction not only warrants this gesture, but enforces it. 
Though not to be found in the famous folio of 1623 (ultimate appeal 
for settlement of all Shakespearean questions), the fifteen-volume 
variorum edition, which began to be published towards the end of 
the eighteenth century, has in it these parenthetical words: 
“Touching his own head.” That is enough, without going another 


step further back. Charles Kean’s sagacious originality was antici- 
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“pated by sixty years at least. There was, however, perfect justice 
in praising him for his kingly speeches of renunciation, especially 
that one which begins with the words, “Of comfort no man speak.” 
And now for the superb historical illustration of this play in every 
‘-act—one might say in every scene. The diagonal plan of perspective 
was observed throughout. Persons in the audience who had not 
made themselves familiar with the book must have expected to see 
Bolingbroke and Norfolk tilt furiously at one another in the lists on 
Gosford Green, for both nobles were mounted in readiness for the 
onset, the heralds had made proclamation, and the charge was 
sounded, when the King threw down his truncheon in token that 
the combatants were to pause. The horses, I may say, were dum- 
mies, and only in part visible. Their heads were disguised with 
steel chamfrons, and their breasts also were clad in armour, so that 
the stiffness which would otherwise have contradicted nature was 
itself natural. Another great archeological scene was the death- 
chamber.of John of Gaunt, in Ely House. Then came the Welsh 
battle-fields, and the ground before Flint Castle. Westminster 
Hall, the scene of the King’s abdication, or deposition rather, was as 
‘like as the thing itself; and as if these and other strikingly real 
‘pictures were not enough, Kean introduced, between the third and 
fourth acts, a supplementary pageant, the entry of Bolingbroke and 
the unhappy King into London, all the details being exactly repre- 
sented’as afterwards described by York to his Duchess. Of all 
street-scenes on the stage, that bit of Old London eclipsed every- 
thing within my theatrical experience. The peal of church-bells 
was, I believe, the first ever heard within a playhouse walls. There 
is for me a melancholy lesson in all this superb, dumb, inanimate 
truth of mere surroundings, when in conjunction therewith I reflect 
that so little of the living action remains fixed in my memory. 
‘Life, therefore, must have been wanting. Of this I am sure; 
as sure, indeed, as that thirty years hence or more it will not be nearly 
so difficult a matter for those who are now young to recollect the 
sprightly scene in front of Leonato’s house, with the actiag of 
Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, and the members of the Lyceum 
company in “Much Ado about Nothing,” or the performance of 
the same brilliant group in Lord Tennyson’s poem of “The Cup,” 
which performance not even the solid grandeur of the Temple of 
Artemis could despoil of its poetic quality. 
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“¢ Sister. Grace.” 


The grey smoke of the battlefield had almost cleared away, 

And in a welt’ring, writhing mass the dead and dying lay ; 

While eyes, so bright and full of life when rang the morning call, 

Now stiff and glazed, were fixed in death, or scarcely oped at all ; 

God’s creatures these! His noblest works, and now, but nothing 
more 

Than poor maimed sacrifices piled to the grim fetish War; 

One gallant heart, that through the fray had throbbed with high 
resolve, 

Was slowly ebbing on its way, the myst’ry great to solve. 

A fair-haired British officer, prone-lying where he fell, 

Amidst a heap, like fallen sheaves, mowed down by shot and 
shell, : 

And as e’en reason yielded fast to bitter force of pain, 

Weak fancy closed the present page, unveiled the past again. 

A peaceful home, amongst the hills, under an English sky, 

With gabled roofs, beneath whose eaves, the twitt’ring songsters 
fly, 

A spreading lawn of richest green, a gentle trusting face, 

Pure—in its calm of perfect rest, but—only Cousin Grace. 


An orphan, early left to fight life’s battles, quite alone, 

But filling a dear sister’s place, as though she were his own. 

Happy and modest, good and kind, yet, as stern fate befell, 

He treasured not the prize at hand. She loved him—ah! too well. 

Why need the cruel story now in lengthy phrase be strung ?— 

How innocence had proved no shield ’gainst lust’s seductive 
tongue, 

Be his the blame, his the remorse, who wrecked a fair young life, 

And then, by dastard’s flight, denied to her the name of wife, 

But, lying now at early dawn, existence closing fast, 

The shadow of this fearful wrong darkens his soul at /ast. 

And sad grave eyes, accusing ghosts, are ever on him bent, 

While, with an anguished cry, Betrayed! the smoke-wreathed air 
is rent, 


Cc 2 
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To heaven he stretches one weak hand, utters one awful moan, 
Then, with her name last on his lips, sinks back to die—alone. 
Across the field of conflict, white-robed mercy in their train, 

A band of women—golden hearts—mid dying and mid slain, 
Wearing the Red Cross on each arm, compassion in each face, 
Fulfil their saintly mission well : amongst them Sister Grace. 


The lines of anguish on the brow, the pallor of the cheek, 

The patient faith of those blue eyes, of gnawing sorrow speak. 

But long the path of earthly shame with humbled feet she’d trod, 

And, for a hope of heaven above, given a life—to God. 

Swift, in that awful haunt of death, she scans each stricken form, 

All cold and still those brave hearts now, in haven—after storm— 

When, a deep groan upon her ears, with mournful cadence falls, 

And her own name, a pleading voice, in muffled accents, calls; 

And starting, quiv’ring at the sound, she hurried to his aid ; 

Then knew at length they’d met again, betrayer and betrayed! 

But now the bugle loudly sounds. Hark back! ’tis a recall. 

She hears it not, nor even heeds the foeman’s hissing ball ; 

But strong, in the great strength of love, uplifts the rigid form, 

And on the cold and pallid face imprints her kisses warm, 

Around—in showers—the bullets fall; e’en must she pause for 
breath, 

O God ! she’s hit/ One kiss—the last : it is the kiss of death ! 

And ’neath the cold stars, at his side, a smile on her pale face, 

Recalled to heaven, her mission o’er, they buried Sister Grace. 


FRANCIS HARLOWE. 
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Marie Francoise Dumesnil. 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


ANY of the audience assembled at the Comédie Francaise on 
an August evening in 1737 were to feel that they would 
have made considerable personal sacrifices rather than miss the 
performance then given. Racine’s perennial [phigénie was the 
play, with Marie Francoise Dumesnil, an actress of high repute 
in the provinces, in the part of Clytemnestre. No little surprise 
was caused among the coxcomhs at the sides of the stage as the 
débutante—in appearance a mere girl, scarcely above middle height, 
reticent in manner, and acknowledging in low voice the stereo- 
typed compliments paid to her—came from a dressing-room 
to the wing for the signal to appear. Could she scale 
the loftiest heights of tragedy? Her acting soon furnished 
a decisive reply in the affirmative. In painting the soul of 
Clytemnestre she underwent a sort of transformation. Her dark 
eyes seemed to flash fire, her voice became sonorous and terrible, 
her figure dilated until imaginative spectators thought it towered 
above all others. 
“ Une actrice parut : Melpoméne elle-méme 
Ceignit son front altier d’un sanglant diadéme : 
Dumesnil est son nom ; l’amour et la fureur, 
Toutes les passions fermentent dans son cceur ; 
Les tyrants & sa voix vont rentrer dans le poudre ; 
Son geste est un éclair, ses yeux lancent la foudre.” 
In truth, she brought to her task a glowing energy of spirit, and 
under its inspiring influence she might be said to have changed 
her being. Her style, too, was marked by a large degree of truth 
to nature, refinement, and technical skill. Roar after roar of 
applause accompanied her progress, and when the curtain fell it 
was evident that a not unworthy successor to Adrienne Lecouvreur 
had at length been discovered. 
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Meagre, indeed, is the information handed down to us as to the 
early life of the new tragedy queen. However, it is known that 
she was born in Paris on the 6th October, 1711, was the second 
daughter of a poor Norman gentleman in the constabulary of the 
Maréchaux de France, and was brought up at her father’s house 
at Fontenay-les-Louvets, Forest of Ecouver, near Alencon. 
What induced her to make the stage her profession is not stated. 
Like Mdlle. Lecouvreur, she began her career at theatres 
in the east of France, achieving her first noteworthy successes at 
Strasburg and Compiégne. It was at the first of these places, 
which might fairly have prided itself upon being a nursery of 
histrionic genius, that she received the invitation from his 
majesty’s players to try her fortune in Paris. 

Mdille. Dumesnil made rapid progress at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, distinguishing herself particularly as Phédre, Cléopatre in 
** Rodogutie,” and Elizabeth in the “ Comte d’Essex.” Her 
impersonation of the second of these characters was in itself a 
proof that she had the means of inspiring her audience with 
terror. Her aspect in the delivery of the imprecations was so 
fearful that people in the front of the sarterre involuntarily drew 
back whenever she swept down to the footlights ; and a soldier on 
duty behind the scenes, carried away by her rageful line— 

Je maudirais les dieux s’ils me rendaient le jour, 

could not be restrained from assaulting her. In tenderness she 
proved no less impressive, at least if Grandval’s testimony on 
the point may be accepted. Poets hastened to do her homage : 
one saluted her as Melpomene incarnate ; Boissy, in his “* Apologie 
du Siécle,” revived at the Comédie Italienne made Momus 
say :-— 

Dans ses brillants essais, qu’applaudit tout Paris, 

Le supréme talent se développe en elle ; 

Et, prenant un essor dont les yeux sont surpris, 

Elle ne suit personne, et promet un modele. 
Such an impression could have but one result; on the 8th of 
October, after playing Phédre before the Court at Fontainbleau, 
she was admitted to the Comédie at full part. 

Her début had the important effect of. setting Voltaire to work 
upon a new tragedy. No French dramatist had yet done any- 
thing like justice to the impressive story of ‘‘ Mérope.” It is 
with a sense of disappointment that we recur to. Gilbert’s 
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“‘Philoclée et Téléphonte,” Lachapelle’s ‘‘Tél¢phonte,” and. 
Lagrange-Chancel’s “ Amasis.” In Italy, however, the deside- 
ratum was, to a large extent, supplied by Maffei, who, borrowing 
some details of his plot from the last-mentioned piece and an 
opera, handled the subject with conspicuous sensibility and skill. 
First produced in 1713, his ‘‘Mérope” was transferred about 
four years afterwards to the Paris Comédie Italienne, partly 
because Lelio had a more decided vocation for tragedy than 
comedy. In, or soon after, 1733, when he made the acquaint~ 
ance of Maffei, Voltaire conceived the idea of himself writing a. 
‘‘ Mérope,” but thought fit to defer its execution. Adrienne: 
Lecouvreur was dead, and neither Mdlle. Gaussin nor Madame 
Quinault-Dufresne was capable of impersonating the queen- 
mother with the desired effect. In Mdlle.. Dumesnil, there could: 
be no doubt, the anxiously-expected actress had at length 
appeared, and the poet went to work with characteristic ardour. 
‘‘ A new tragedy,” he writes to Thieriot, in December, “is the 
demon which at present torments my imagination. Physics, 
geometry, adieu until Easter!” Andon the same day he sent 
by coach to Cideville a rough draft of ‘‘ Mérope ”—“‘a tragedy 
without love,” in the ordinary meaning of the term, “‘and for that 
reason, perhaps, all the more tender.” 

Four years passed away, and Voltaire, finding that a ‘‘ Mérope ” 
by Clément de Genéve was finished, sent his own tragedy on that 
~ subject to the players, who accepted it in preference to the other. 
Mdlle. Dumesnil, of course, was to be the queen-mother, with 
Paulin as Polyphonte, Sarrazin as Narbas, and Roselli as 
Egysthe. Not without misgivings did this section of the 
company proceed to learn their parts. Few pieces had caused so 
wide a difference of opinion among those to whom it had been 
shown as “‘ Mérope.” Formed on the Greek model, it had nothing 
in the nature of a love intrigue, and for this reason was hailed 
with unqualified satisfaction by all persons of scholarly tastes. 
“Whatever may be its success in fickle Paris,” writes Father Tourne- 
mine, one of the author’s instructors at the Collége Louis-le-Grand, 
to Father Brumoy, “‘it will go down to posterity as one of our most 
perfect tragedies. Euripides treated the story in ‘Cresphontes,” 
and at each representation of his piece, as we learn from Aristotle, 
the people were agitated by an extraordinary emotion. ‘Cres- 
phontes’ is lost ; Voltaire has restored it to us. In the ‘ Mérope’* 
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of our illustrious friend ”—for these priests loved him in spite of his 
heterodoxy—“ you have found the simplicity, and truth, and 
pathos of Euripides.” On the other hand, the exclusion of a 
love intrigue was regarded by practical persons as a source of 
weakness. Mdlle. Quinault and the Comte d’Argental had gone 
so far as to hold that “‘ Mérope” was “unplayable” before a French 
farterre. Voltaire himself seems tc have had some doubts as 
to the result. He superintended the rehearsals in person, and was 
more than usually hard to please. ‘‘ Monsieur,” said Madlle. 
Dumesnil, ‘‘ to act as you wish I should need to have a devil in 
me.” “Precisely,” he replied ; “ to excel in any art one must be 
possessed of a devil.” Paulin, whose awe-inspiring eyebrows and 
voice could not fail to increase the effect of the picture, also gave 
him much trouble, but was eventually brought up to the required 
standard. “In fact,” said the poet to a friend, “‘ this Polyphontes 
is a tyrant reared @ la brochette.” 

Euripides’ “‘ Cresphontes” could hardly have been witnessed by 
the people of Athens with greater emotion than that aroused by the 
first performance of “Mérope” (1743). Father Tournemine’s 
estimate of the tragedy was not extravagantly high. Never, as 
far as we are able to judge, had the story of Mérope—as here 
treated—that of a mother who recognises in the supposed 
murderer of a long-lost son that long-lost son himself, who finds 
that she can save his life only by wedding the hateful usurper of 
her dead husband’s throne, and who, long a prey to contending 
passions, is finally rewarded for her constancy in affliction—been 
treated, by a hand so firm, so sympathethic, so skilful. Mdlle. 
Dumesnil’s representation of the heroine supplied all that was 
needed to make the author’s success complete. According to all 
extant testimony, she was at once artistic and natural, dignified 
and womanly, terrible and pathetic. ‘“‘ What do you think,” 
Voltaire asks, “‘ of an actress who keeps an audience in tears for 
three acts one after another ?” 

Par ces pleurs, par un sort si triste, 
Mérope, pour son fils 4 su nous allarmer : 
Eh! qui pourrait ne point aimer ; 
La veuve de Crésphonte, et la mére d’Egysthe ? 
Dumesnil, apprends-moi ce secret si vanté, 
Le talent séducteur d’émouvoir et de plaire ; 
Sans tes divins talents Apollon efit douté, 
Qu’on pit préter encore des charmes & Voltaire— 
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were the concluding lines of a compliment addressed to her on the 
spot. Especially fine was her acting when, in the fourth act, 
Polyphonte orders the soldiers to give the unknown Egysthe a 
short shrift, and Mérope, though knowing that such an avowal 
will only confirm the tyrant in his full determination, is driven in 
her anguish to exclaim— 
Arréte, il est mon fils! 

Hitherto, even in scenes of the most delirious passion, actresses 
had been accustomed to measure their steps; Mdlle. Dumesnil 
darted with the rapidity of lightning from a corner of the stage to 
protect her threatened son, and the innovation was saluted with 
unmistakable warmth. ‘“ It appears to me,” said Fontenelle, now 
in his eighty-sixth year, but still a playgoer, “that the perform- 
ance of Mérope will do much honour to M. de Voltaire, and the 
reading of it a good deal more to Mdlle. Dumesnil.” Voltaire 
frankly expressed a similar opinion. “I doubt,” he said, 
“ whether ‘ Mérope’ will succeed out of doors as well as it does in 
the theatre. It is my actress who makes the piece.” 

Mdlle. Dumesnil, whose career rose to its culminating point in 
this impersonation, was to dignify the stage for about thirty- 
three years longer. From 1743 to 1765 she had the formidable 
rivalry of Clairon to contend with, but remained unapproachable 
in some of the characters previously associated with her name. 
Among the best of her “ creations” were Sémiramis in Voltaire’s 
tragedy, Clytemnestre in “ Oreste,” and Marguerite d’Anjou -in 
Laharpe’s ‘‘Comte de Warwick.” Now and then she made an 
excursion into the domain of serious comedy, and in parts like 
the Gouvernante in Lachaussée’s piece of that name, from which 
Mrs. Henry Wood may have derived the idea of ‘‘ East Lynne,” 
was completely at her ease. In“ Esope a la Cour,” as we learn 
from the ‘‘ Souvenirs et les Regrets du Vieil Amateur Dramatique,” 
she played the mother of Rhodope, a comparatively subordinate 
personage, with sufficient feeling and skill to step into the fore- 
ground of the picture. When, in the course of her complaint to 
Esope of the wretchedness of her daughter in the midst of 
opulence, and having said, with a boxhomie at once pleasing and 
impressive— 

Jai loué cet habit pour paraitre un peu brave, 
she uttered in an accent so true and pathetic the subsequent 
line— 
Pour m’avoir méconnue en suis-je moins sa mére, 
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that the whole of the audience was visibly moved. Unlike Clairon 
and Lekain, she aimed at magnificence rather than partial 
historical accuracy in the matter of costume, delighting to array 
herself in all the bravery of satin and velvet and diamonds. It is 
said of her dress as Athalie or Sémiramis that only a few 
trifling alterations were needed to make it resemble that 
of the Queen of France at State ceremonies. On one occasion, 
it must be added, she appeared to much less advantage than usual. 
In an entracte at the first representation of Marmontel’s . 
** Heraclides,” after having been ‘‘ applauded with transport,” she 
hastily drank what her maid had given to her as wine and water, 
but what happened to be wine undiluted. It flew to her 
head ; the weakness of her utterance turned pathos into ridicule, 
and the performance ended in disaster. This incident seems to 
have given rise to an impression that she habitually used stimu- 
lants while acting. Marmontel says that she “aimait le vin,” 
and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, in his invaluable ‘‘ Life of Garrick,” 
speaks of the’ “‘ fatal refreshment” awaiting her at the wings. 
“‘Iphigénie en Aulide?” sneered a small wit at one of. her 
performances ‘in MRacine’s superb tragedy; “rather say 
Iphigénie en Champagne.” If the Fleury Memoirs may 
be trusted, however, the beverage -she affected was 
nothing but a nauseous mixture of bouillon de poulet and 
a very small quantity of wine—a mixture more likely to 
derange the stomach than the brain. Off the stage, it is pleasant 
to find, Mdlle. Dumesnil was distinguished by a dignified 
simplicity of manner, an unostentatious mode of living, a peculiar 
indifference to flattery, and a readiness to help less fortunate 
members of her profession. Esteemed both as a woman and as 
an actress, she retired from the Comédie Francaise in 1776, and 
in the following year made her last bow to the audience in a 
performance there for her benefit. Her modest pension from the 
theatre was stopped by the Revolution, but she seems to have 
saved enough to pass the evening of her days in moderate comfort 
at Boulogne-sur-Mer, where she died on the 2oth February, 1803, 
at the age of ninety. Not long previously her name had been 
before the public as the authoress of a somewhat acrimonious 
reply to the Memoires of Mdlle. Clairon. It would seem that the 
‘bonne Dumesnil,” as Voltaire called her, remained on the stage 
a little too long. -‘‘ Mdlle. Dumesnil’s retirement,” wrote one of 
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her most fervent admirers, Grimm, at the time of that event, 
“‘has.created but aslightimpression. She is not regretted, for the 
reason that she has been regretted some years. Nevertheless,” 
he adds, ‘‘ the memory of this actress will endure as long as the 
French theatre. We shall never see Mérope, or Agrappine, or 
Sémiramiis without recalling to mind how admirable she was in 
parts of this kind. She has contributed little to the progress of 
art, but has cultivated it with a caractére original.” 


SS 


_A Fantasy. 


N my low and narrow bed, 
Every dream for ever fled ; 
Cold earth pillowing my head, 
Shall I sleep when I am dead? 


Oh! that sweet unceasing rest, 
While the world above my breast, 

Struggling with its cares oppressed, 
Wakes no echo in my nest. 


Then: o’er me slowly stealing, 
As I sleep, unheeding feeling, 
Past regret and vain appealing, 
Creeps decay,. its spell’ revealing. 


In the shimmer of my hair, 
It shall weave its grayness there, 
Touch my cheek, so round and fair, 
With a blemish past repair. 


And my eyes shall droop and melt, 
And my lips, where kisses dwelt, 
Wither neath the cruel stealth 
Of that last long kiss unfelt. 
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And each curve and supple grace 
Of my form shall it efface, 

And Death’s hideousness replace 
All resemblance to my race. 


Then the Earth’s mysterious power 
With new birth shall me endow’r. 
And I’ll wake some sunny hour 
On her breast—a beauteous flow’r! 


And the sun’s caresses sweet, 
Stir my petall’d heart to beat; 
*Till my perfumed soul shall fleet, 
Swift my lost love’s kiss to meet. 


And our mingied souls shall soar, 
Far away the wide world o’er, 
On through Heaven’s golden door, 

Into bliss for ever more! 


ANNA COMTESSE DE BREMONT. 
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Three Arabian Nights. 


By MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 


FEW years ago, when spending six months in that most 
enchanting of Southern ports, the beautiful El-Djezair, I 
was on a visit to a very dear friend, alas ! she also is but a memory 
now. Her busband held a very high post in the French military 
staff, and as a matter of course every place in Algiers was free of 
access to us, had we been content to visit them officially ; this, 
however, but ill-satisfied our craving for adventure, a craving 
natural enough at our age, and considering this was our first visit 
to Algiers. This applies to my friend and I, the rest of our party 
being old Algerians in experience. Our party was made up of 
five, and, as in a spirit of fun we had given each other nick-names 
appropriate to the country, I will as a matter of convenience use 
those names during the course of my narrative. Mine hosts 
assumed the names of Ab-el-Mahr and Fatina ; another lady, old 
enough to be our mother, was called Yamina ; and I merely trans- 
lated my name Marie into the Arab Meriem. A great friend of 
Ab-el-Mahr, and a constant visitor to our villa (one of the prettiest 
in Mustapha Supérieur), was a French officer, who, as Sidi-Nehd, 
became an important member of our party, for as he proved tobe 
an accomplished Arab scholar, we decided under his guidance to 
venture on some night rambles in the Casbah (the Casbah pro- 
perly designates the Citadel alone, but the term is usually applied 
to the whole of the Arab, or upper town). 

Our first expedition was an eventful one. The month was 
October, the hour eight o’clock (night in that climate). At an 
appointed place of rendezvous we met Sidi-Nehd, who was 
accompanied by a tall Biskri (native of Biskra) artistically draped 
in a white Bernous. The latter, Hamed, was to be our guide. 
We contrived to squeeze into a large landau, Hamed mounting 
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the box, and we dismissed our equipage at the summit of the 
Montée Rovigo, having selected this high point that our walk 
might be down hill. 


The night was warm and balmy, the moonlight beautiful. We 
had no special purpose in view, and wandered through a labyrinth 
of streets with quaint names. Rue Héliopolis, rue Ximenés, rue 
Mont-Thabor, des Palmiers, du Sphinx, Annibal, de la Grue, &c, 
It was indeed like living one of the Arabian nights, and we felt 
that Ahroun-el-Reschid ought to have been among us. Dark 
streets built in steps like a huge staircase; white houses lighted 
up by the moon, or by an occasional gas lamp ; the one modern 
touch serving to remind one that this was not a dream. Other 
houses cloaked. inshadow. Here a dense native population crowd- 
ing the chief thoroughfare, walking or sitting in their little shops; 
‘the cafés full of white Bernous, the Arabs squatting or lying down. 
Here, through a sequence of doors, a glimpse of a woman on a 
sofa. Suddenly, in a deserted street, a flash of gold under the 
moonlight ; ’*twas a woman who had come out on her doorstep, 
attired in her indoor dress ; gold embroidered, gold sequins round 
‘her neck, a gauze turban decked with flowers that sweetened the 
air with the breath of the jasmine. As we passed on our way, she 
eyed us curiously, smoking her cigarette the while. Further on, 
another woman behind a grating; and in another street, a head 
laden with gold coins, looking out through so small an aperture in 
the first floor, that it seemed to grow out of the very wall. In the 
rue Mont-Thabor we entered a large café, full to overflowing. 
The Arabs are a most courteous race, it is evidently a question of 
personal dignity with them ; room was at once made for us. The 
place was brilliantly lighted up, and decorated with imitation 
chandeliers, cut out of coloured paper. The natives were drink- 
ing coffee and tea, the tea served in glasses and flavoured with 
orange-flower water, and smoking Narguiles (Renguila in Arab) 
and cigarettes. 


On a small platform, built in bricks, a portly Arab gifted with a 
fine voice was reading aloud from a large book before him, the 
book being no other than the “ Arabian Nights,” the part selected 
*¢ Sindbad the Sailor.” This man must have been a fine elocu- 
tionist ; although ignorant of the Arabic tongue, I could not fail to 
appreciate the excellence of his rendering. No need to tell me 
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this was a bit of dialogue, and that, although the two characters 
were extremely polite to each other, there was a strong diversion 
in their opinion; the intonation, the look, the gestures of the 
reader were so expressive, that I could understand him better 
than some would-be reciters speaking in a language with which I 
am conversant. In the course of the reading some verses occurred, 
and here I learned for the first time that among the Arabs, poetry 
is never spoken, but is intoned as in the Roman Catholic Church 
service, with the addition of modulations, forming a set of Melopée 
that is not devoid of a certain charm. Thus have I heard the 
Koran read in the Djamas (Mosques). Such is the power of a 
true artistic interpretation that we lingered there content and 
pleased to listen, though we understood not. 

We could not stay there all night, however, and so resumed our 
peregrinations. Hamed whispered something to Sidi-Nehd, and 
both disappeared in a dark small house, situated in a dark small 
street. This behaviour slightly puzzled the rest of our party, but 
Sidi-Nehd soon returned and explained that Hamed had told him 
this was the abode of some Almées (professional dancing girls) ; 
they had been to reconnoitre, the girls were willing to give us an 
impromptu dance, and as the place was clean, though not palatial, 
he thcught ladies might venture. Ab-el-Mahr, who had sunk his 
official rank in the incognito of mufti, was quite willing, the ladies 
eager for the novelty, so we entered the temple of Terpsichore. 

By the light of a solitary candle we clambered up to the upper 
storey by the strangest of staircases ; one step was but a few inches 
in height, the next full two feet. We escaped breaking our necks, 
however, and were met at the door of the reception chamber by 
the old mother, who was wrapped in a blanket which covered her 
head as well as her limbs. The room was small, about six feet 
each way ; the floor was tiled, the walls white-washed, with two 
little painted wood étagéres hung on it. The Mauresgue who had 
lighted us up, placed the candle on the chest of drawers (a 
European piece of furniture universally adopted by the natives), 
and asked what we would like to drink ; this meant tea or coffee 
as at an English party, but we declined, having partaken of coffee 
whilst listening to “‘ Sindbad the Sailor.” This girl, whospokea 
little French, was clad in a very handsome costume ; her necklet 
made of gold coins (modern) strung together, to the value of three 
or four hundred francs, her fortune no doubt. 
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Preliminaries began. The gentlemen lighted cigarettes, and we 
all, including two Almées and the old mother, sat down on a kind 
of low mattress that ran round the room. Hamed and a brother 
of the girls lounged by the door, and the third Mauresque stood up 
to dance. One of her sisters then took her derbouka (an Arab 
drum made of earthenware). She wore a most peculiar head- 
dress, a scarf twisted something like a turban, and from one of 
her ears depended a long chaplet of natural jasmine flowers. The 
dancing girl proceeded to her toilette, she only wore a white 
chemisette and serouale (wide trousers). From the chest of 
drawers she produced a Foutah, a square piece of stuff, generally 
of rich fabric, which does duty for a skirt (when in full dress), two 
corners being knotted together on one hip, also a gold sash which 
is tied in front over the Foutah. Two coloured handkerchiefs 
were held, one in each hand, and she begun her dance to the 
accompaniment of singing, the derbouka, and clapping of hands, 
in which we joined. This dance was little more than a slow 
shuffling of her naked feet on the floor, with a swinging motion of 
the hips ; the handkerchiefs she would wave about, then catching 
the flying end of each in the opposite hand, would hide her face 
behind them with pretended coyness; she would next allow her 
eyes to peep over, and finally fling her arms apart and re-appear 
smiling. This was gone through several times, the. feet moving 
ceaselessly, yet never leaving the ground. It was strange, odd, but 
neither pretty nor graceful. The Almée who spoke French, now 
took her turn, her sister handing her the handkerchiefs, and also 
the Foutah and sash, which she donned. She then gave us what 
she called a country or harvest dance. Raising both arms above 
her head, she would leap forward a few paces, then step back, 
gradually lowering her arms and throwing back her head and 
bust, until it appeared that she must fall backward, but that 
instant the arms would be raised above her head, and she would 
bound afresh in the middle of the circle, all done in rhythmical 
cadence. This is but a lame description of what proved most 
attractive ; these movements, rendered with exceeding grace, were 
really charming, and would be well worth importing into our 
European ballets. To those who having visited Algiers might 
doubt my statement, I will answer that I was much disappointed 
when told the first was the usual Almée dance, and the latter an 
exceptional dance, more known to country girls than to professional 
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dancers. After this we offered the fair Mauresque some small 
addition to her necklace, and departed, Yamina narrowly escaping 
a fall in the staircase. Passing through the rue des Abencerages, 
through an open door we saw several Mawresques seated in a circle; 
one was singing, and we stopped to listen. Seeing that we were 
interested, Ab-el-Mahr asked Sidi-Nehd to go and enquire: if they 
would not give us some songs. This was soon arranged, and we 
were taken up to the first floor, a larger and better decorated room 
than the last, and-with a practicable staircase this time. To the 
inevitable accompaniment of the derbouka, we heard several songs ; 
one especially struck us by its plaintive melody, it was sung in 
short sentences with a pause between each. At my request Sidi- 
Nehd gave us a translation of the words : 

“He who has loved has drunk bitterness. 

‘‘ All his heart is in flames. 

*‘ And all the water of the sea cannot extinguish the fire.”’ 

After this, the Mauresques who were also Almées gave us some 
very good dancing of its kind, and here again a country dance 
proved the best. Two girls holding each other’s hands, and going 
through some movements not unlike calisthenics, revolving round 
each other, and never. leaving hold,of the hands the while. 
Whenever we applauded, they would come and kiss our hands 
(that of the ladies I mean). One of them, the tall Aicha, had a 
most peculiar way of doing so; she would kiss the palm of her 
henna stained hand, and placing it under ours, withdraw it gently, 
so that both palms should touch. 

It was getting late, and we took our departure, the youthful 
Tamani presented Fatma with a nosegay of jasmine and: cassie, 
while Ab-el-Mahr left them a more tangible remembrance of our 
visit. We soon found ourselves back in the French town, feeling 
as if we had just awakened from a dream. 

Our curiosity had been fully satisfied as to the dancing, but we 
were anxious to hear some really good Arab music. The best and 
most popular musicians, those who were engaged for every wed- 
ding or festival, used nearly every’evening to play in a café not 
far from the Synagogue Randon. This being an Arab café the 
innate politeness and courtesy of the natives made it quite pos- 
sible for ladies to venture in such a place. After several disappoint- 
ments, for there had been many weddings of late, the gentlemen 
apprised us that they were about to take us to what they jokingly 
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termed the Arab Opera, that very night. We were all delighted, 
but I was specially interested ; curiosity alone moved my friends; 
I, a true lover of music, wished to find out for myself if.all that had 
been said about the Arab scale was true. It is not made up of 
infinitesimal fractions of tones, as some travellers affirm. The 
Arabs have fourteen different modes or scales, but in each the 
intervals are made up of tones and semitones exactly as in our 
scale. I could speak at length on this subject, but space precludes 
such an attempt. Our orchestra was made up of a derbouka, a 
tambourine, a violin, and three mandolines ; the musicians being 
all vocalists and singing in unison with the stringed instruments, 
for harmony finds no place in Arab music except in the basso 
furnished by the derbouka, tambourine, or drum. One of the 
most striking points in Arab music is its marked rhythm ; so essen- 
tial does it appear to be, that I never heard an Arab sing without 
an accompaniment of some sort. If no instrument is at hand, he 
will mark the time by striking on a glass, a cup, a piece of 
wood. -- If he be walking along a country road and humming to 
himself, he will clap his hands or swing his body, but the rhythm 
will invariably be marked by something. Travellers have denied 
the existence of the Arab melody, but might they not deny the 
beauty of the music of every country were they to hear but their 
Street singers? When one is fortunate enough to -hear Arab 
music rendered by native artistes,.one is soon fascinated by its 
poetical charm. The songs have a tune appreciable to European 
ears, and this is embellished by modulations and florid passages, 
the latter being improvised by the singer. The curious part is 
that, whilst the voices and instruments are all in unison, the effect 
of some of the musical phrases is absolutely harmonic. There are 
exceptions to every rule, but Arab melodies are seldom common- 
place, they havea kind of wild refinement, which is their greatest 
charm. Some of our party declared that the reason of my thorough 
appreciation of Arab music came from the fact of my being 
a dreamer, that what I saw in the music was in my own imagi- 
nation ; if this be the case, why is not my imagination awakened 
by the average ballad? Among the best are the old Andalusian 
‘songs, handed down from the Moors of Spain, and which may be 
‘considered as the ancestors of Spanish national airs. A violin 
‘solo brought to my notice a curious fact. The Arab violinist 
holds his violin downwards resting on his knee, and in the right 
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hand, the bow being held in the left; and stranger still, the 
bow is simply passed horizontally across the strings, when the 
outer strings are to be played:upon it is the violin that is swung 
round to meet the bow. In conclusion, Arab tunes -are -not 
untangible, for to this day I can play from memory one of those I 
heard on that night. 

Our third expedition, especially planned at the request of 
Yamina, caused great: excitement amiong us; after the graceful, 
and the melodious, we were to see the horrible, one of the séances 
or ceremonies which are held every Friday evening by A éssaouas, 
the fanatic followers of the Marabou Sidi-Mohamed-ben-Aissa. 
About seven o’clock in the evening we met an Arab gentleman, by 
name Mohamed, who had been kind enough to offer himself as 
our guide, Ab-el-Mahr thinking it best to have a native with us. 
In a street turning out of the Rue de la Casbah, we entered the 
courtyard of a Moorish house ; this court, large and under. cover, 
and with matting on the floor, was well lighted up. In an. upper. 
gallery were veiled Mauresqués and children, under the gallery the 
rows of chairs were soon filled by many English and a few French. 
Opposite the entrance door, another door led into a sort of closet 
where fortunes were being told by a Guwetzana. The way these 
women proceed is simplicity itself; a handkerchief is spread on the 
ground, then a handful of beans and small stones are thrown on 
it, in their position, the Guwetzana reads your fortune, sometimes 
throwing in a piece of charcoal “to make light.” Seated on the 
floor, the chief had a small. low table before him, on which.a 
Brazero, a lighted taper, and other things were placed. On either 
side of him, seated in semicircle, were the tambourine players, 
the Aissaouas being grouped about on the matting. Some pas- 
tilles were burned, the tambourines, about a dozen of them, were 
tuned by means of fire and water, and then they began to play, 
louder and louder, faster and faster, in a manner both deafening 
and intoxicating at the same time, while the women above filled 
the place with their shrill cries. Suddenly, a mulatto who had 
been for some time rolling his head and showing the whites of his 
eyes, with a wild roar sprung over the heads of some of his com- 
panions into the middle of the circle, beginning his mad infernal 
dance. Later on, seeing the trickery, we witnessed the remainder 
of the. performance with perfect calm; but I must own that this 
sent a cold shiver down our backs. A young Arab, acting as 
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master of the ceremonies, at once divested him of his turban and 
bernous without interrupting his fearful dance. No trickery in 
this, but real hard labour; it consists in jumping and swinging 
the‘arms as if the whole frame were about to be dislocated, but 
the most horrible part is the swinging of the head from chest to 
back with the most violent movement, and this without ceasing. 
how they do‘ not break their necks appears a miracle. Another 
fearful cry, and he is joined by a second Aissaoua ; this one having 
long flowing hair, his dance appears more weird and diabolicay 
still. Others join in the dance, when, the tambourines suddenly 
ceasing to play, with the roar of wild beasts they precipitate them- 
selves at the feet of the chief, and devour cactus leaves, broken 
glass, and live scorpions, whilst a single voice sings a soft, sweet 
Melopée. -The'wild dance is once more resumed, but now they 
jump and bend in two over naked swords, stick large packing 
needles through their ears and cheeks, rub their feet and hands on 
ted hot shovels, etc., and all the time the weird dance and mad- 
dening music goes on without a moment’s respite. We did not 
stay until the end. In Algiers this is but clever conjuring done 
for the public; in Constantine it is different, they keep their 
séances private, and, though many are charlatans among them, 
there are also many poor fools in earnest who martyrise them- 
selves; their creed being that Aissa will not permit any harm to 
come to them whatever they may do. Such a spectacle is curious 
to see once in one’s life, but one would not care to repeat the 
experiment. As we were walking home to Mustapha under a 
flood of moonlight, the air heavily scented with the breath of 
sweet flowers, and with the distant sound of the sea in our ears, 
it was like delicious repose after a horrible nightmare. 
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SUPPOSE! 


Suppose ! 


(A Dialogue: between two brothers.) 


Why steal apart from others, John, 

This night before our wedding-day ? 
Two sisters wed two brothers, John, 

Maud shall be yours,—and I'll have May. 
But, what is wrong, lad ? 

Hal, to-night, 

Suppose I came in doubt to you, 

You’d help me to decide the right, 
You'd tell me, brother, what to 

Be sure I would. 


Then, Hal, suppose, 
That Maud, my wife that is to be, 
Had come a secret to disclose 
Which she had meant to hide from me, 
But found the millstone of deceit 
Too heavy to be longer borne ; 
Found that my eyes she could not meet, 
Nor greet me on our marriage morn 
Until her lips the truth confessed, 
E’en though its outpour wrecked our bliss, 
And quenched the love fire in my breast ;— 
Suppose the story ran like this,— 
That she before had been—a wife. 
A wife! She told you this, you say ! 
Maud had this secret in her life 
Who seemed so true—just like my May! 
Suppose three years ago—(They two 
Would be but children,—she and May, 
And friendless, Hal)—there came to woo, 
To tempt and flatter, day by day, 


HAL. 


(Aside.) 
(A loud.) 
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A smooth-tongued knave, till, drawn to yield, 
She married him, and no one guess’d. 
No, not her sister. He had seal’d 
Her lips to silence,—said ’twas best. 
But scarcely had the words been said 
That made the twain one flesh for life 
Than, from his side, she frighted fled, 
Self-widowed ere an hour’s wife. 
The villain’s mask had slipped aside. 
A month she spent in doubt and dread, 
Then fate the chafing cord untied, 
And loosed for ever—he was dead. 
A gambler’s death! His losing hand 
Had dealt the blow--and she was free 
To keep her secret.—So she planned 
Until, just now, she came to me. 
Suppose she came with streaming tears, 
In trembling tones to whisper low 
This record of the vanished years 
She should have giv’n me long ago. 
Suppose she told me all the truth, 
Nor sought to make the matter light, 
Not urging e’en the plea of youth, 
What should I do, Hal? What is right ? 
Ought I to bid her stay—or go? 


*Twas wrong to hide it till to-day, 
And yet—ah! John, you love her so; 
I know I could not give up May. 
Why, if you bade her quit your sight, 
You’d call her back before she’d gone. 
She’s told the truth—I think she might 
Be trusted now. Forgive her, John. 
You—would—/orgive—her.—Hal, suppose, 
Suppose it were—not Maud—but May, 
Ah! listen, Hal! You would not close 
Your heart against her? Brother, say. 


Lf—it—were—May! John, is it true? 
It happened, Hal, just as I’ve said, 
Only she dared not come to you, 
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Hat... 


Joun. 


HAL. 


JOHN. 


SUPPOSE ! 


So told her tale to me instead. 
And with her, Maud, too, pleading came, 
She only heard the truth to-day, 
*Twas she who bade me use her name 
To try and pardon win—for May. 


No, we must part. You tell her, John, 
I can’t forgive—I never shall. 


You'd call her back before she’d gone,— 
She’s told the truth—Forgive her, Hal. 


Forgive such falseness !— 


Brother, heed, 
Who bade me tell my love to stay? 
And see, she comes herself to plead ! 


Hat. (After a pause.) Yes—I forgive—my—darling—May. 


JEAN LAURIE. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


The most important and interesting musical novelty brought to 
light in this Metropolis during the past month was unquestionably a 
tiny pianist and composer, ten years old and about four feet high, 
named Josef Hofmann, who made his début in Prince’s Hall, on the 
gth ult., and achieved a triumph unprecedented of its kind—at 
least, within my remembrance. This amazing child is no unhealthy, 
attenuated prodigy, but a sturdy, chubby boy, as merry and high- 
spirited as though he had never played a five-finger exercise in his 
life, displaying all the self-possession and aplomb of a perfectly un- 
sophisticated nature, gifted with an infallible and inexhaustible 
memory, and playing compositions of the greatest difficulty with fault- 
less accuracy and in unimpeachable style. The little fellow's technique 
would do honour to Stavenhagen or Schoenberger; his imprevisa- 
tions are instinct with creative genius and constructive talent ; his 
power of eliciting every variety of tone from a huge Bechstein grand- 
piano, such as the giants of “pianism” delight in manipulating, is 
so great that more than once, when he was tackling passages marked 
fff, he reminded me of Rubinstein. Such a world’s wonder has not 
manifested itself on a concert-room platform in my time. His réper- 
toire is astounding in its comprehensiveness ; I have already heard 
him play—always by heart, and without missing a note that was 
attainable by his miniature fingers—works of moment by Rameau, 
Haendel, Beethoven, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin, 
Rubinstein, Kalkbrenner, Saint-Saéns, and other maéstri, one and all 
in an eminently artistic, intelligent and finished manner. He is 
engaged by the Philharmonic Society to perform the mighty concerto 

n C by Beethoven with full orchestral accompaniments—a feat, taking 
his tender age into consideration, without recorded precedent in the 
annals of music. It is delightful to watch little Papi’s free and un- 
embarrassed demeanour when he is actually before the public. He is 
manifestly accustomed to have his own way in matters of detail con- 
nected with his personal comfort and convenience, and takes it with 
an impenetrable calm of which a fashionable London girl in her third 
season might be justly proud. Indifferent to the gaze of a thousand 
eager eyes, he regulates the height of his music-stool with leisurely 
exactitude, tests the length of the supplementary pedals fitted to the 
piano @ son intention, gravely dusts the keyboard with a huge silken 
handkerchief drawn from the recesses of a capacious trouser-pocket, 
every now and anon casting an investigating glance at the audience, 
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and smiling merrily when some quaint object catches his eye and 
tickles his sense of humour, which is obviously no less keen than 
lively. At last, everything being arranged to his complete satisfac- 
tion, he takes his place at the piano, settles himself comfortably, and 
then begins to play his piece, no matter how difficult it be, with in- 
imitable ease and désivolture. When recalled—sometimes four or five 
times in succession—he marches down to the front of the platform 
briskly, bobs his head once, twice, thrice, whilst ‘taking’ the ap- 
plause, then turns on his heel and marches off again with a delicious 
air of unconcern, Any one can see with half an eye that he is 
‘* master of himself and slave to no man”; that he is doing what he 
best likes to do, under no compulsion, but of his own free will. There 
is no fear that his powers will be overstrained ; and if ever I saw the 
makings of a great man in a bright child, that child is Josef 
Hofmann. 


Another remarkable musical celebrity, introduced to the London 
musical public last month for the first time, is Professor Joseph 
Wieniawski, brother to the famous violinist, and himself a composer, 
conductor, teacher and pianist of the very first order. There was a 
great gathering of professionals and dilettanti at St. James's Fall, on 
the 16th ult., to welcome this distinguished virtuoso and listen to his 
compositions, as well as to his masterly playing. They were well 
rewarded for spending a sultry summer afternoon in a close concert- 
room. M. Wieniawski, eminent as a pianist, is more than eminent 
asacomposer. With the exception of Johannes Brahms, I know no 
living musician capable of writing so noble a piece of chamber- 
music as the trio for P.F., violin and violoncello of M. Wieniawski’s 
composition, which was played by him, conjointly with Madame 
Norman-Neruda and Signor Piatti, on the occasion in question. As 
is not infrequently the case with respect to works of this particular 
class, owing their genesis to great performers on the pianoforte, that 
instrument has the lion’s share of “ meat” in M. Wieniawski’s trio 
but the strings have small reason to complain of the parts allotted to 
them, which teem with melodic’ beauties and fine technical contri- 
vances. The influence of Mendelssohn is just perceptible trom time 
to time in M. Wieniawski’s tune-phrases ; as far as the treatment of 
his motivi is concerned, he has a distinct method of his own, and a 
very impressive one. This “form,” on the other hand, is purely and 
soberly classical. In many respects the trio was a musical revelation ; 
in others, it satisfied as well as gratified by its faithful and dignified 
adherence to the true canons of the divine art. We shall hear it 
more than once, I hope, during the coming winter at the Popular 
Concerts, in the permanent réfertoire of which it deserves to figure 
conspicuously, 


The musical season of 1887 has been one of heavy trial and 
calamity to operatic impresarii.. Twice has Colonel Mapleson opened 


= 
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a great metropolitan house with excellent companies and new works, 
or revivals of the highest merit, all which sound and 6olid attractions 
have failed to captivate public favour. ‘ Leila” and *‘ Mirella ” were 
unable ‘to fill Covent Garden; old-established favourites, well cast 
and admirably performed, drew no money to speak of into the 
exchequer of Her Majesty’s. The veteran manager struggled 
gallantly against a long succession of disappointments until, com- 
pelled to admit that the Fates had declared themselves irrevocably 
adverse to his enterprise, he gave up the fruitless contest and closed 
his doors—not, however, without having proclaimed his resolve to 
open them again after the termination of the Jubilee festivities, which 
seem to have put London out of conceit with its customary amuse- 
ments. The Covent Garden impresa has been scarcely less unlucky 
than that of the “Market.” Works of more than average dramatic 
and musical interest and performances of good all-round quality 
have not availed to overcome social reluctance—more marked this 
year than I ever remember it to have been—to dine early and spend 
the long June evenings in a gas-lit theatre as hot as a forcing-house. 
Undiscouraged, however, by the pecuniary mishaps of three unsuc- 
cessful operatic enterprises, Mr. Augustus Harris intrepidly com- 
menced an opera season at Drury Lane—on a sultry evening, too— 
with “ Aida,” bringing out, in the title-vé/e, an inordinately expensive 
prima dana, whose début proved an utter and irremediable failure. 
The spirited lessee of the National Theatre had been earnestly 
warned against engaging Frau Kupfer-Berger, who was unable to 
sing in tune a dozen years ago, and, being a dramatic singer much 
addicted to Wagnerian parts, was scarcely likely to have corrected 
her defective intonation in the course of more than a decade of vocal 
“storm and stress.” Unfortunately, Mr. Harris lent a willing ear to 
counsels favouring the engagement of an artist who has unquestion- 
ably made a mark in Germany and Spain, where opera-goers are 
strangely tolerant of untuneful singing. The result was what might 
have been expected by any Englishman personally cognisant of Frau 
Kupfer-Berger’s vocal performances. I say Englishman advisedly, 
because such an one, if a musician, knows that his fellow-countrymen 
will excuse almost any shortcomings in an operatic singer except the 
one of false intonation; whereas Germans will put up with any 
amount of screeching out of tune, so the screecher be a fine actress, 
impressive declaimer, and handsome woman. Frau Kupfer-Berger 
is all three; but English audiences require something more, which she 
is not ; consequently she did not get a hand on the night of her first 
appearance, and will have vanished from the boards of Drury Lane 
for aye ere these words shall be printed. In other respects, “ Aida,” 
as produced at Drury Lane—I need not say how splendidly from the 
scenic and sumptuous points of view—was a shining success. No 
finer Radamés has been seen in London than M. de Reszke, and all 
the other principal parts, especially that of Amneris, were efficiently 
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filled. ‘Mr. Harris’s second experiment in the operatic line—the pro- 
‘duction’ of “ Traviata” upon a scale of unexampled luxury: and 
splendour—did not crowd Drury Lane oppressively; but it was.a 
memorable event in its way, eminently calculated to fill the hearts of 
Mr. Harris’s competitors with black despair. The dear old shabby 
Opera was mounted as expensively and tastefully as though it had 
been a drawing-room piece at an ambitious minor theatre. Violetta’s 
salon bristled with costly upholstery ; she had a real carpet in her 
bedroom, and all sorts of other magnificences never theretofore con- 
templated by mortal eye in connection with the last act of Verdi's 
masterpiece. It was as though Mr. Harris had resolved to establish 
a ruinous precedent, saying to himself, «If J can’t make Italian opera 
pay, I’ll take care that nobody who comes after meshall!’’ Traviata 
with handsome furniture! Traviata ina palatial lodging! The most 
elaborate Oriental imprecations would be inadequate to express the 
indignation and loathing with which such reckless innovations cannot 
fail to be regarded by operatic managers of the old school. Their 
cheap attraction made dear—their “refuge for the destitute” ruth- 
lessly invaded by wealth and good taste! Really, theirs is a hard 
case; the great Druriolanus has dealt unmercifully by them. 


June is the concert month far excellence, and this year its chrono- 
logical association with Her Majesty's Jubilee has moved more 
vocalists, instrumentalists, and music-teachers than usual to hire 
concert-rooms, solicit the gratuitous assistance of their professional 
colleagues, and gather together sweltering throngs of dead-heads by 
a profuse issue of complimentary vouchers. I wonder how many of 
the matinées and evening concerts to which I have received invitations 
during the past four weeks have remunerated their givers?. Perhaps 
one in ten—who can say? Even the paramount attraction of Madame 
Patti-Nicolini only drew three-quarter audiences to the Albert Hall ; 
the attendances at the superb Richter Concerts have not been as large 
as the new management of those entertainments had a right to expect ; 
Pepi Hofmann’s first recital did not fill the Prince’s Hall, and the 
audience—an exceptionally musical one—represented more paper 
than money; the same may be said of Wieniawski’s concert, an 
artistic triumph, but a commercial disaster. I do not believe that 
other pianists of the very greatest eminence—such, for instance, as 
M. Saint-Saéns and Mdlle. Kleeberg—have reaped a golden harvest 
from the pecuniary outcome of their admirable performances, And 
yet I do not remember a season for many years past during which so 
many enjoyable concerts have been organised for the delectation of 
music-lovers, Let me, in justice to their givers, mention a few of 
exceptional excellence—to wit, Mr. Lawrence Kellie’s three ‘* Vocal 
Recitals,” which brought that gifted young artiste forward, not only 
as one of the sweetest tenor-singers of the day, but as a genial and 
graceful composer ; the ‘ Shinner Quartet,” of which every English. 
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born musician may justly be proud; the concerts of Madame de 
Fonblanque, Vittorio Carpi, Miss Leo, Signor bisaccia ; those of the 
Philharmonic and Westminster Orchestral Union, and many others, 
thoroughly musicianly in arrangement, material and execution. 
About two hundred concerts were given in London during the leafy 
month; many of them were fruitful in glory to the profession of 
music; few proved sources of material profit to any person concerned 
with them, except the newspapers in which they were advertised, the 
industrials who printed. the programmes and tickets, and a few paid 
instrumentalists. But for “ Lohengrin,” with Madame Rdéze-Maple- 
son in the part of Elsa—an impersonation that was irresistible, 
despite its frequent repetition—the Carl Rosa Company would not 
have sensibly augmented its annual dividend by the takings of its 
brief sojourn in London. To the mishaps of other operatic 
ventures I have already referred. The conclusion at which one is 
forced to arrive by careful examination of such data as are accessible, 
and at the same time reasonably trustworthy in connection with 
musical entertainments of the higher class in this overgrown city, is 
that, taken’one with another, those entertainments do not pay. But 
others of a less refined.character do. Sharesin music-halls are at high 
premiums, and bear interest at from twenty to fifty per cent. per 
annum to boot. When Her Majesty's and Covent Garden were 
depleting their lessees’ pockets to the tune of many hundreds of pounds 
weekly, the Alhambra and Pavilion were “turning away money” 
night after night. Still, perish the unpatriotic miscreant who would 
venture to infer from these bewildering facts that we English are not 
a truly musical people! 


Amongst the musical novelties which have reached me during the 
past month are the following works published by Mr. Joseph 
Williams, of Berners Street :—‘ Tell Me,” a contralto song, -words 
by Emily Sinclair, music by Frederic Rivenhall. A good, strong 
melody, ingeniously harmonised, and easy to sing; the verses are 
laboured, and yet not exempt from grammatical blunders.  ‘* Ye 
Silver Moon” is not English; in these Board School days it is 
surprising ‘that any “inkslinger.”’ should perpetrate a false concord 
of such atrocity. M. Henri Roubier has supplied the material for 
a“ Piano Album,” consisting professedly of “ five original pieces.” 
The originality of these morceaux is, however, disputable. They are 
fair specimens of musical manufacture, and not dear at threepence- 
halfpenny apiece. Were I an ambitious drawing-room pianist I 
should think twice, if not even more frequently, beforé paying three 
shillings for another product of M. Roubier’s industry, hight 
“‘Pavane des Valois.” It belongs to exactly the same category as 
the works published at five for eighteen pence. Why it should be 
arbitrarily appraised at ten times the commercial value of any one 

_ of its fellows is a mystery to me. Another of Mr. E. D. Palmer's 
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easy “Operatic Fantasias” for violin and pianoforte has appeared. 
This time the opera arranged is “ Martha.’’ I can recommend the 
fantasia to young unsophisticated players on both instruments; 
similarly a perfectly harmless “ Lullaby,” by Mr. Ernest Claude, 
with which elderly people may be conveniently soothed to sleep after 
a heavy dinner. ‘“ Echoes of Erin” is a pot-pourri.of Irish airs, 
compiled by Mr. Louis Honig for the use of schoolrooms, and on no 
account, I should opine, to be performed in any other part of a metro- 
politan or provincial dwelling. ‘‘ My Blue Eye’d" is a singularly 
pretty musicianly waltz, composed by Mr. Percy Reeve, who, I am 
glad to hear, is rapidly recovering from the effects of a serious 
accident that befell him some weeks ago. Mr. Henry Klussmann is 
responsible for a common-place polka, for which there will probably 
be a large demand, nevertheless, owing to the admirably executed 
portraits of the Princess of Wales and her three charming daughters 
which adorn the title-page. They are excellent lithographic repro- 
ductions of photographs taken from the life by that accomplished 
artist, Count Ostrorog (M. Walery), and will certainly make the 
success of ‘The Royal Princess’s, Polka.” Messrs. Morley and 
Co. (127, Regent Street) have published a rollicking baritone song 
called “‘ Lord Ronald the Hunter,’ by Messrs. C. E. Lowe and 
Alfred Phillips, which ought to make a great hit at smoking-concerts, 
especially.in the City. I can fancy I hear Cannon Street resound 
with strepitous encores, when this vigorous lay shall be trolled out at 
a corn-trade jollification by some favourite songster connected with 
seed-crushing. “In Arcady,” one of the gifted Arthur Hervey’s 
later songs, which has been excellently sung in public more than once 
by Isidore de Lara, is published by Messrs. Ascherberg and Co., of 
Regent Street. Buy it, ye drawing-room singers; it will repay 
your outlay. Twelve of Mr. Hervey’s earlier lyric compositions, 
thoughtful settings of well-known verses by Heinrich Heine, 
have been republished by Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber and 
Co. in the form of Song-Albums, with supplementary English 
words by Charles Hervey. These eahiers may be confidently re- 
commended to the attention of drawing-room vocalists of both 
sexes, who will find in them welcome material for the recruit 
ment of their répertoives. Considerable adaptability and constructive 
ingenuity have been displayed by Mr. St. John Lacy in his musical 
arrangement of Poe’s *‘ Annabel Lee,” for tenor solo, chorus, and 
orchestra}(London Music Publishing Company), the scoring of which 
is thoroughly musicianly. There is great promise in this clever and 
melodious ‘work. Mr. Reginald Somerville’s “‘ Bridal Serenade,” for 
full chorus, is tuneful and pleasing ; but the words, of poor quality 
in themselves, are awkwardly written for the voices, and set in such 
sort that the musical accents too frequently are emphasised in the 
wrong place. This fault is especially conspicuous in the second sub 
ject. In Mr, Erskine Allon I have for some time past recognised a 
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song composer of exceptional gifts, the most striking as well’as rare 
of them: being decided originality. But he is adaptive as well as 
creative; that is to say, he has the faculty of fitting words with music 
expressive of their meaning, or as nearly so as it is given to musical 
sounds, intervals, and phrases to be. I have before me two of his 
latest songs, “If it be love” and “King: Witlaf’ (London Music 
Publishing Company) ; each is excellent initsway. The love song is 
instinct with the fervour of genuine passion; the ballad is a fine 
specimen of manly and impressive musical narrative. Longfellow’s 
“ Saga " has been often set before—once, as I remember, very well, 
the version to which I allude having achieved considerable popularity 
in the provinces, where my old friend Lewis Thomas was wont to sing 
it, thirty years ago—eheu fugaces !—with admirable spirit. Mr. Allon, 
however, has done better things with “ King Witlaf”’ than any of his 
forerunners, and has, in a word, produced a song of so effective a 
character that, if properly sung, it will be found an invaluable addi- 
tion to every bass singer’s professional or private répertoire. ‘If it be 
love” is written within the ordinary baritone compass, and is there- 
fore also available to contvalti. The words may be sung with equal 
appropriateness by persons of either sex, and I hope to hear Mr. 


Allon’s sympathetic setting of them very often during this and many 
other musical seasons. 


CLAVICHORD. 
—afla— 


Our Play=Bor. 


“THE SKELETON.” 


A new Comedy in Three Acts, founded on the German of Von Moser, by “‘ Avatix Srannvus” 
snd Yorke STEPHENS. 
First produced at Miss Helen Leyton’s Special Matinee at the Vaudeville Theatre, May 27, 1887. 


Witows Wilkinson Mr. Yorus STEPuENS. Ada Durnford... ove Miss Fuorence West. 
Peter Teineon a Mr. Ricuarp Purpox. Louisa 


oe a wed Miss Frances Wuirs. 

Mr. Lewis WALLER. Mrs. Woodruff... ows Mrs. Cuarizs Poos. 
Mr. Hamiuton Astiey. | Mrs.Smale_... ow Mrs. Convers D’Arcr. 
M. Marivs. Susan 


fies ois wen Miss HaRpine. 
Mr. Sipnzy Broven. Rose Ducombier wee Miss Heian Leyton. 
Mr. Martix Morris. 


One more variation on the well-worn theme of most farcical comedies. 
How many more times are we to see a trifling mistake, a moment of 
weakness on the part of a husband, require three acts of untruths and 
impossible situations to be waded through, before a full pardon is earned 
by stating the simpletruth? This innocent sinner is becoming somewhat 
of a bore, and his only excuse, for fresh and repeated appearances on the 
stage, is when he serves as a peg on which to hang new situations; or 
he and his companions are the flint and steel, from which flash forth a 
dialogue of great brilliancy and-wit. Certainly some of the imbroglio of 
the scenes in ‘‘The Skeleton” show some ingenuity, but the play is 
neither better nor worse than a score of others of the same category ;. 
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and the only effect produced is that you have seen all this before, and 
that it was hardly worth the trouble of bringing out a new version. The 
play was well received by the matinée audience, but this was chiefly due 
to the acting, that of M. Marius in particular ; this gentleman cleverly 
managed to impart a touch of nature to a character that would not be out 
of place in the most absurd pantomime, and his mixture of imperturba- 
bility and wild spirits carried all before him, and secured a success for 
the play.. Miss Helen Leyton, as a fair circus-rider, was very good in 
some of her scenes, indeed, her performance throughout would have been 
very satisfactory, had she acted with more des involture. Mr. Yorke 
Stephens, having the not too common quality of being good in light 
comedy, would do well to leave farce alone, for it does not suit him. 
Miss Florence West brought out all the mock exaggeration of her part. 
Mr. Lewis Waller was simple and natural; and Mr. Hamilton Astley 
portrayed the utterly brainless young man of the present day very faith- 
fully. Good service was rendered by the remainder of the cast. When, 
at the conclusion of the performance, Mr. Yorke Stephens led forward 
‘* Austin Stannus,”’ the latter proved to be Miss Graves, a well-known 
critic. 

At the same matinée was produced for the first time a new and original 
play in one act :— . 
“ AFTER.” 


By Scorr Batrams, 
fg Calvert... tes i Fy ag > a a ‘aa ions nae Riptey. 
x Log Sree - ove CrciL Madge nt ... ‘ Iss SopHir E 
Gladys Maynard... ... Mrs. C. L. Carson. : presses 


An interesting story, that many would have been tempted to dilute, and 
consequently weaken, by divisions into several acts, has, with much 
judgment, been condensed into one by Dr. Scott Battams. His heroine 
is an actress, famous in her art, and reaping fresh triumphs every day, but 
with a bitter grief gnawing at her heart. In years gone by, when Margaret 
Durand lived in poverty with her widowed father, her younger sister had 
gone as a companion into the family of Lord Calvert ; deceived, wronged, 
and betrayed by this man, she had returned to die in her sister's arms, 
her broken-hearted father soon following her in the grave. Margaret, 
in her agony, had sworn to be revenged on Lord Calvert. One day, 
sorrow had been sweetened and anger softened, under the healing influ- 
énce of love ; the love of an honest man who wished to make her his 
wife ; but Margaret, fearing he had spoken too hastily, and in her un- 
selfishness thinking of his happiness more than her own, had bid him 
Stay for a whole year without either seeing or writing to her, and then 
only to claim her if his love had endured. Now she had yearned for this 
day to come, fearing, yet trusting in the loyalty of the man, to whom she 
had given her true womanly heart. The day had come, but Rex Maynard 
had not returned to her. Since then, she had changed her name, and, 
as Madge Oliphant, had become the great theatrical star-of the day. 
Alone in her success, alone in hei sorrow, beset with many temptations, 
she has kept true to herself, true to oldmemories. To-day the bitterness 
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of her life has been intensified by reading a play sent to her by an unknown 
author, the love story in it being strangely like her own ; but in this play 
the woman has been made false, not the man. To-day also, she expects 
the visit. of Lord Calvert, who has been persecuting her with his admira- 
tion, little thinking that the beautiful, clever woman he passionately loves, 
is the sister of Marie Durand. But Madge will soon enlighten him, as she 
spurns him from her, and this will beherrevenge. Her cup of bitterness 
is not yet full. A young lady calls on her, introducing herself as the sister 
of the author of the play. She comes to entreat Madge to help her 
brother to dramatic fame; for this might make him forget his great 
sorrow. In her eagerness to obtain her request, this thoughtless, worldly 
little woman relates the whole story. Her brother is Rex Maynard, and 
sh> is engaged to Lord Calvert. It was the latter who had told her that 
Margaret Durand was nothing but an adventuress, her father and sister 
more despicable still; so by his advice, when at the end of the year of 
separation, Rex being ill had written a letter to Margaret and requested 
his sister to send it to her, Gladys had kept the letter to save him from 
that woman, -and allowed him to believe that it had. been delivered. 
Gladys is not a bad-hearted girl, but the cant and bigotry of her education 
make her cruel and unjust ; with the usual charity of the world, she thinks 
no woman can be good and pure out of her own circle in society ; 
forgetting that if we are happy enough to lead a good life, we should 
thank God for the blessing, and not consider it a merit on our part. 
Gladys speaks very harshly of Margaret, and is fearfully shocked when 
Madge discovers her identity. Lord Calvert is announced at this juncture, 
and Madge insists on Gladys hiding, that she may hear the conversation 
and learn how that man has wronged and slandered her. Poor worldly, 
giddy child, she is soon enlightened as to the character of the man she 
was about to marry. Lord Calvert has come to tell Madge how madly 
he loves her, that if she will consent to be his wife, he will break off his 
engagement. Then Madge tells him the story of Marie Durand and her 
elder sister, of the girl he ruined, and the woman he slandered, two lives 
blighted by his cruel selfishness. And this man who has never suffered 
until now, confesses his punishment to be merited, and tells her that she 
is truly avenged in the pain which he endures; for now that he must give 
up all hopes of winning her, he loves her more than he has ever loved in 
his life. Gladys has not been the only witness to this scene; Rex, wha 
had also called about his play, has overheard it all. So no explanation 
is needed between the two who had.been hopelessly faithful to each other, 
and are now re-united, never to part again. And repentent Gladys 
rejoices in her escape, and in the happiness of those she had unknowingly 
injured. 

This little play is powerfully and effectively written, it is healthy in 
sentiment, showing us that through sorrow and trials, calumny even, 
virtue, truth, and honour in woman are her surest and only means of 
winning happiness in the end.. The author enlists our sympathy for his 
heroine, becausé she is a good woman, and we owe him thanks for this. 
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If the play i is sure to prove interesting to all playgoers, the leading part 
will, I think, become a favourite one among emotional actresses, it gives 


such scope for histrionic excellence. Miss Sophie Eyre has rarely been: 


seen to better advantage ; bright, powerful, and pathetic, she entered 
into the feelings of the character with great depth of earnestness. In 
the rather thankless part of Gladys, Mrs. C, L. Carson showed her usual 
insight into character, and the ré/e, small though it be, is not an easy one 
to-play. Gladys is cruel but not spiteful, harsh but not heartless, un- 
charitable but ladylike, and the rendering should be made up of delicate 
light andshade. In this impersonation Mrs. C, L. Carson confirms all I 
have often said of Miss Kittie Claremont, that for so young an actress 
she possesses wonderful finish in her acting. Mrs. Carson is an earnest 
student, and has never been content to trust to her pretty face and charm 
of manner for success, she possesses the greatest merit in an actress, that 
of being simple and natural, and excels in light comedy. Mr. Bassett 
Roe was remarkably good as Lord Calvert, his parting scene with Madge 
was powerful and effective. Dr. Scott Battams has every reason to be 
gratified by the interpretation of his play. Miss Eyre’s acting enhanced 
the success of the play, and the part contributed greatly to the success of 
Miss Eyre. All concerned in “gag production deserve congratulations. 

; MARIE DE MENSIAUX. 


“THE GOLDEN BAND.” 


An entirely New and Original Drama, in Four Acts, by Henry Herman and Freeman WILts. 
(First produced at the Olympic Theatre, June 14th, 1887.) 





Sir Geoffre: St eg _— Mr. Gro. CANNINGE. Morris... —... -. Mr. Groree Cannines, 
ae Mr, ALFRED Davis. i RP - ws +» Mr. Frank Wriaur. 
pt. Frank featherley”. Mr. J. G. GRAHAME. Ri tive ove «» Mr. W. E. BiatcHugy. 
Hugh, Weathe rley .. Mr. F.G. DaRsisHing. | Sanderson +. o» Mr, A. G. Lien, 
Wharton ... .. Mr, P. Cunninenam. Georgina Walcott --- Miss Acres Hewrrr. 
fame +. «. Mr.Gzorez Barrett. | Ellen Grandison +. Miss Maup Mixon. 
Samuel Yorchardy a one _ 4 — + aad Mrs” Schlage ay 5g —— 
William Orchady ... «» Mr. B. THomas, mann... ATE KEARNEY. 
Barnaby... ene .. Miss Eve. Epwarps. Ann Tibbitts... -- Miss Linu RicHarps. 
Grainger... 2. 2s Mr. F, M. Woon, : 


Miss Agnes Hewitt, in commencing her management at the 
Olympic, has at least proved that nothing shall be wanting on her 
part to minister to the comforts and safety of the audiences attend- 
ing her theatre. In lieu of the faded appearance that the house 
presented but a short time ago, all is now bright and fresh, hand- 
some crimson and white upholstery, decorations in cream and gold, 
free programmes and cloak rooms, a pure atmosphere, civil atten- 
dants, and last not least, numerous exits which are really available, 
the extra doors being kept actually open during the entire evening, 
and only guarded by policemen to prevent the entry of visitors—all 
these should make the house a favourite one. But these advan- 
tages alone are not sufficient to ensure success, and it may be 
questioned whether Mr. Herman and his new coadjutor, the Rev. 
Freeman Wills, have produced a thoroughly successful play. Taking 
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as the basis of their plot the doubt existing in uneducated minds 
whether a marriage performed by a mock clergyman is a legal one,. 
suggested by the late police revelations as to a pseudo-cleric, they 
have incorporated with it murder and its detection, the faithful old 
servitor, the street arab who is the good angel of the piece, and 
other. incidentals already introduced into productions with which 
Mr. Herman's name have before been associated, and which there- 
fore cannot claim originality. But a great deal of the writing is 
excellent, some of the situations are strong, the interest however 
is not well sustained and there is an improbability in some of the 
occurrences that militate against a thoroughly favourable verdict. 
Captain Frank Weatherley has fallen in love with his cousin’s poor 
companion, Ellen Grandison, and being ordered on active service, 
determines to make her his wife before leaving England. His uncle 
has a secretary, one William Orchardy, a cracksman known as the 
Highflyer, and now personating a clergyman, the Rev. William 
Were, and doing duty for the absent vicar. The Highflyer appears 
to have been inspired with a pure affection for Ellen, but her rejec- 
tion of him turns his love to the bitterest hate, which he thinks to 
gratify by uniting her to her lover in what he believes will prove to 
be only a mock marriage. This done, he steals a casket of jewels, 
the real object of his visit to Walcott Grange, but discovered with 
them in his possession, he shoots the detective to escape capture, 
and gets away. Seven years after, we find Ellen mistress of 
Weatherley Hall, and Georgina Walcott, who has in the 
meantime married the younger brother, Hugh Weatherley, 
chafing at their poverty and ready to proceed to any lengths 
to become rich. And the opportunity soon offers itself, for a 
confederate of the Highflyer’s betrays his antececents, and 
Georgina, heartless and unscrupulous, at once tells Ellen that 
her marriage was illegal, and that, Capt. Weatherley being dead, 
Hugh is now his heir, and so drives her sister-in-law from her home, 
But, in the nick of time, Capt. Weatherley returns, though, unfortun- 
ately, his mind is clouded from the effects of an old wound, and any 
sudden excitement may be fatal to his reason. Georgina trades 
upon this, and, by leading him to believe that Ellen has been faith- 
less, brings on a fit resulting in loss of memory, so that he does not 
recognise his wife. Ellen claiming the right to watch over him in his 
sickness, Georgina has to devise some plan whereby her husband may 
be allowed to administer the estate, and, with this view, obtains a 
certificate from two mad doctors that Capt. Weatherley shall be 
confined in an asylum. Everything appears to be turning against 
the poor wife when the magistrate, who has to certify to the legality 
of Weatherley’s removal, in answer to the Highflyer’s statement of 
the facts of the marriage, explains that the contracting parties, 
having acted bona-fide, are lawful man and wife, Punishment, how- 
ever, must be dealt out to the Highflyer, and he is therefore discovered 
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to be the murderer of the detective, by a pair of handcuffs which are 
recognised as having been in the officer’s “possession at the time of 
his death, and which the Highflyer’s accomplice has brought with him 
to fetter Capt. Weatherley should he prove fractious, The burden 
of the play falls on Miss Maud Milton and Mr. Brandon Thomas, 
The lady acted with genuine pathos and considerable power. Mr, 
Brandon Thomas throughout was excellent, his passionate entreaty 
to Ellen to open up to him a better future by the bestowal of her love 
-on him, his fierce malignity and bitter hatred and the utter debase- 
ment of his nature, pictured in the later scenes, were worthy of the 
highest praise. Miss Agnes Hewitt, with a self-denial rare in 
manageresses, filled an odious vé/e, but with a tact and exhibition of 
heartless, cynical humour that did her the greatest credit as an 
actress. Mr. J. G. Grahame was a manly, loving husband, and 
cleverly depicted the struggle for recollection when suffering from 
illness, Mr. J. P. Burnett made a capital character of sketch of 
Samuel Orchardy, a drunken, sneaking vagabond, and Mr. George 
Barrett was genial as the old servant, but was thrown away on such 
apart. Miss Eugenie Edwards admirably filled the character of a 
young thief, who can still be grateful for an act of kindness, which he 
shows by warning Ellen of the machinations of her enemies. Mr. 
Frank Wright and Miss Kate Kearney, as a German host and an 
Irish hostess, raised some hearty laughs. The cast is altogether a 
good one, and the scenery excellent, Walcott Grange and Weatherley 
Hall in particular could not be improved upon for picturesque charm. 


Ceci. Howarp. 


ee 
Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Next to the races, one of the chief events of the Paris season was the 
monster concert which was given in the grande salle of the Trocadéro on 
June 8th, in aid of the subscriptions which are being raised for the sufferers 
from the terrible fire at the Opéra Comique. It began at half-past one, 
.and it was not over until seven o’clock, and as the waits were very short, 
-and only two encores were permitted, some idea may be gained of the 
vast amount of work which\was got through. Thirty-six soloists—any 
-one of whom would have been considered ‘‘a draw” at an ordinary 
concert—supplemented the exceedingly efficient choruses, and selections 
from no less than twenty-eight operas were given. All the singers held 
some touch of the now ruined theatre ; either they were still members of 
its company or else in former times they had appeared upon its boards, 
and nearly all the performers were clad in sombre black. This mourning 
had a strange effect enough as contrasted with the brilliant toilettes of 
the audience, and though one would fain hope that there were many 
E2 
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amongst the crape-clad figures who had suffered no. personal loss, it 
served to keep the raison d’étre of the concert well before the public. 
M. Taskin, received a perfect ovation. It was he, it may be remembered, 
who was on the stage when the fire-alarm was first raised, and who, ad- 
vancing to the footlights to address the audience, did all in his power to 
quiet the general horror. The momentary lull which followed his words 
was dispelled by the sight of a tongue of flame, but still the Parisians feel, 
and feel rightly, that his cool self-possession saved many lives, and they 
endeavoured to make him aware of their gratitude. 


Every living composer who was in Paris at the time came forward 
to conduct the especial piece by which he was represented. People 
were eagerly pointing out to each other that the big, energetic 
man . who was leading ‘‘Lakmé" was Léo Delibes himself, that 
this was Salvayre, this Duprato, and the other Victor Jouciéres; 

hile Mdme. Salla’s sweet-toned voice in the ‘‘ Manon” duet, which 
she -rendered with M. Talazac, was somewhat lost amid the accla- 
mations with which Massenet was greeted. But the enthusiasm was at 
its highest during the introduction to “Mireille” ; Gounod himself was in 
the conductor’s chair, and Faure—the great Faure from the Grand Opera 
—was singing with Mdme. Carvalho, the wife of the theatre director, who 
will be better remembered under her double name of Miolan-Carvalho, 
She left the stage some time ago, but though she is now sixty-six years 
of age, and occasionally in the upper notes her goodwill and her powers 
of production were not quite in unison, it was still a very wonderful per- 
formance, and she was applauded to theecho. Carvalho himself was not 
there; he had not dared to put in an appearance, whispered the gossips 
around me, for fear of his reception. He was repeatedly warned that the: 
theatre was unsafe, but always declared that it would last until the end of 
the season. It didn’t, so in spite of the fact that the poor man is ruined, 
popular feeling runs strongly against him. Ever since the disastrous 
twenty-fifth of May there has been a wide-spread fire panic. Many of 
the theatres have been shut by the authorities until the new arrangements. 
forlighting by electricity can be carried out; and the Palais-Royal, in which 
building it is said no gas-jet is to be found, is the favourite of the hour. 
Indeed, good will come out of evil if the burning of the ill-fated Opéra 
Comique induces a thorough overhauling of the Paris theatres. In most 
of them the ventilation, or rather the want of it, is about on a par with 
that of our own underground railway, while no amount of extra exits or 
iron curtains can be of much avail while the audience is packed so. 
closely. Sitting well back in the seat, one’s knees are generally pressing 
hard against the chair in front; and as to quitting the theatre, or even 
passing one’s neighbour with any moderate degree of haste, the thing is 
out of the question. Our own fire protections are sometimes said to be 
in anything but working order, but we may at all events thank our 
propitious star that in London a man may go to the theatre without being 
instantly pinned hand and foot. 
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Though the withdrawal of M. Delpit’s drama, ‘‘ Mdlle. de Bressier," 
from the bill of the Ambigu was assigned to the effect it might pro- 
duce on the turbulent section of the Parisians, it is very doubtful 
whether it would have proved a favourite in that capital. Mr. Her- 
man Merivale’s version, to which he has given the name of “ Civil 
War,” if it hold its own at the Gaiety, where it was produced on 
Monday, June 27, will own any success it may achieve to the very 
strong cast, which included the names of Miss Amy Roselle, Mr, 
James Fernandez, Mr. John Maclean, Mr. J. L. Shine, Mr. Arthur 
Dacre, Miss Julia Gwynne, and Miss Fanny Brough. Some of these 
are seen on the stage but for a few moments, and all but one (Miss 
Roselle) have but few lines to say. The interest of the play is not 
arrived at till the third act, in which comes the strong situation for 
Mrs. James Brown Potter and Mr. Kyrle Bellew. In fact, the author 
has so loosely constructed his play, and has not even given us that 
dialogue that we may expect from Mr. Herman Merivale, much of it 
sounding akin to a literal translation. The story is one of a conflict 
between love and filial duty. Faustine de Bressier, the daughter of 
a General and sister to a lieutenant in the French Army during the 
Commune, learns that her father has been killed by the Communists 
in a sortie, and her brother murdered by the band of which Pierre 
Rosny, to whom she has just afforded refuge, is the chief .Almost 
beside herself with grief, she gives him up to the troops, by whom he 
is immediately shot. Later on she falls in love with Jacques?Rosny, 
his son, a young sculptor, but faithful to a wish imposed on her by 
her father that she should give her hand to her cousin, she confesses 
her love for the young artist, but says that they must part. After 
some months of marriage her husband is killed, and she appears to be 
free to marry Rosny, when he discovers that it was at her hands his 
father met his death, and then comes the struggle, in which love 
eventually comes out triumphant. This, briefly sketched is the plot, 
the denouement of which is only delayed by tedious incidents that 
are unnecessarily introduced. It is in the mutual confession of love 
in the third act, and her alternations of grief and joy in the fourth, 
that Mrs. Brown Potter showed the marked improvement in her 
acting, and exhibited a depth of passion that has seldom been sur- 
passed. Mr. Kyrle Bellew was never seen to better advantage than 
as the romantic and tender lover, and distinctly marked the difference 
between filial love and the warmer passion. Mrs. Brown Potter 


looked very lovely, her dresses were in charming taste, and the mise- 
en-scéne was perfect. 


Although “Civil War” cannot be called a good or a particularly inter- 
esting play, although it is constructed on a false principle and with little 
idea of dramatic effect, still certain scenes in it become striking owing to 
the pleasant acting and charming appearance of Mrs. James Brown Potter. 
Had she obeyed her detractors she would have been frightened off the 
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stage by the same writers who first howled at Mrs. Langtry and then sang 
small. There was always the material for an actress in this interesting 
lady. She has expression, grace, and refinement, and already she has 
corrected many of her faults, At first her spasmodic style was unduly 
prominent. Her gestures were extravagant, her method raw and untrained, 
As Faustine de Bressier she has gained repose, and her love scene with 
Mr, Kyrle Bellew is a very pretty exposition of her art. Some people tell 
me that the lady’s gestures are awkward. I don’t quite see it myself. She 
will be more familiar. with the details of her art when she has had more 
experience. But what I like about her present performance is that she 
feels what she says, and shows that in her acting there issome heart. She 
has abandonment and tenderness. When she says “I love you” she 
means what she says, and I would forgive much awkwardness of movement 
and inability to deal with drapery for the sake of this emotional under- 
current that is certain to be developed by-and-by. In a few years’ time 
people will be wondering how the immature art of this lady could 
have been ridiculed. But I have seen the same thing with ' Adelaide 
Neilson, Mrs. Beere, and scores of other actresses. They were not Rachels 
at the outset, so many called to them “ Off, off.” They stuck to their work 
and succeeded, and so will Mrs. James Brown Potter succeed, for she 
understands emotion and can speak from the heart. 

The innumerable friends of Godfrey Turner, an esteemed con- 
tributor to THe Tueatre, will be delighted to hear that he has 
almost recovered from his serious illness, and is fairly on the high 
road to health again. Though the amiable gentleman has recently 
suffered much, the details of his illness have been somewhat exag- 
gerated, and with courage and a _ good constitution he will 
doubtless pull through and be himself again. 





Mr. Laurence Cautley, the young actor whose portrait appears in this 
number, studied for the law, but after having passed his examinations, 
determined to adopt the stage as his profession. His earliest engage- 
ment was with the late Miss Marie Litton, with whom he played a round 
of “ utility’ parts, but when ‘‘ Mankind ” was produced at the Globe, she 
gave him asmall “ character’ part. On the first night in ‘‘ the great 
rescue scene,” Mr. Kyrle Bellew met with a serious accident, which pre- 
vented his appearing for the rest of the evening—in fact, for some 
weeks ; Mr. Cautley volunteered to play the part—a very long one—the 
next night, and did so successfully. Since then his progress has been 
atisfactory. He then went on tour with Miss Kate Pattison, to play 
Sir Brummel Coates in “The Cynic;” then returned to Miss Litton to 
play a small part in “Moths.” Subsequently he went on tour with 
this piece to play Corréze and to stage manage. He has played 
the part several hundred nights. Later he joined Mr. Robert Buchanan 
at the Globe, and played a French character. part in ‘ Lady Clare,” and 
Alfred in “The Flowers of the Forest.” He then went on tour with 
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Mr. Gerald Moore to play Captain Fetherstone in ‘‘ Our Regiment,” and 
stage manage. He played the leading part in ‘“‘In His Power” fora 
short time in the country, and with Miss Kate Lawler he played Beppo, . 
the organ grinder, in “‘ Peggy.” He then returned to town and joined 
Mrs. Conover, and played in “Twins” and “ Written in Sand.” En- 
gagements of different kinds followed, including one at the Prince’s, 
where he played in “ The Great Pink Pearl,” and with Miss Fortescue. 
With Miss Fortescue he had the opportunity of appearing in the magnifi- 
cent parts of Faustus, in Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s “ Gretchen,” Corréze in 
*‘Moths,” Dr. Valreas in ‘“ Frou-Frou,” and Laurence Linscott in 
‘‘ Vanity.” He then joined Mr. Dion Boucicault at the Prince's, and 
played the villain in “‘ The Jilt.” After that he joined Miss Grace Haw- 
thorne at the Olympic to play the leading part in ‘‘The Ring of Iron,” 
called Gentleman Jack, in which character he was much approved. He 
then played Armand Duval in “ Heartsease,” for which he was most 
favourably noticed. He is now under an engagement to Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, and is playing Prince Alexis Valerien in “The Red Lamp.” 


Mr. Edwin Drew produced at the St. George’s Hall on the evening of 
the 26th of May a so-called new and original domestic play, in four acts, 
by Alfred A. Wilmott. “Lady Deane,’ as this most wearisome production 
was entitled, was intended, I should suppose, to illustrate the adage that 
“Tis well be off with the old love before you are on with the new,” for 
the Rev. Eustace Harding, a muscular Christian, having too soon engaged 
himself to his patroness, Lady Deane, quickly discovers that he is in love 
with the village schoolmistress, Edith Fenwick, and his ancient flame 
resenting this lapse of fidelity on his part, seizes a convenient opportunity 
to do her best to drown her rival in a would-be sensational scene, the 
said rival afterwards proving to be her own daughter, A former valet and 
present burglar knows far too much of Lady Deane’s antecedents, and 
his revelations of them prove them to be anything but what they should 
have been, but with truly Christian charity all her misdeeds, including 
the attempted murder, are forgiven, and we are led to suppose that, as 
the story books say, they all lived happy ever afterwards. I should not 
have noticed this production at all, but that I think Mr. Drew should 
show more judgment than to submit to public criticism plays that can 
scarcely prove acceptable, and also that Miss Annie Parker is surely in 
every way unsuited to the assumption of characters for which she is 
persistently cast. 


“Cucumber Chronicles!” What a delightful book for summer and 
hot weather, for a hammock under the trees, for cushions in a boat on a 
Thames back water, for anywhere conducive to restful ease away from 
the flurry and fret of London! Need we say that Mr. Ashby Sterry is the 
author of “ Cucumber Chronicles?” What other writer than the “ Lazy 
Minstrel” could tell in prose or describe in verse the delights of a 
*‘lotos-land,” to which he “personally conducts ’’ us every year and recurring 
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summer season? Itis Henley time. Theroses are out, the girls are 
in their summer frocks, it is the hour for golden goblets of iced nectar and 
wreaths of blue lovage. It is the hour of h ay-time and meadow sweet ; so 
away to the trees and the fields with ‘Cucumber Chronicles” 
under our arm, and the ‘indolent Ashby Sterry for our charming 
companion. Ah, me! it is a long time since ‘the days of the “den” 
in Finsbury Circus and the delightful essays in the ‘“‘ Sunday Times,” 
and though in a literary sense we have often ‘‘ rowed in the same boat,” 
written love songs and society verses, stories, and sketches, still friend- 
ship is still the same and has been wholly undisturbed these many years, 
Is the “log rolling?” I suppose it is. The new school of journalists 
‘will be down upon me. Well, I cannot help it, forI like the new 
school of journalism to know that at this important point of the nine- 
teenth century there are actually two men who do precisely the same kind 
of work and have never quarrelled. I write verses in a humble fashion. My 
eyes are still in my head. I write essays when fancy permits, but the 
good-hearted Sterry has never been wild with fierce envy and impotent 


_ tage. But then the Lazy Minstrel is gentle, whilst he is a “ man.” 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, the Provinces, 
and Paris, from May 18, 1887, to June 28, 1887, :— 


(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


LONDON: 


May 24 ‘* Peaceful War,” a farcical play in four acts, adapted from the 
German by Sophie Scotti and Leopold Wagner. Prince of 
Wales’s—matinée. 

PP 27 “The Skeleton,” comedy in three acts, adapted from the 
German by “ Austin Stannus’’ and Yorke Stephens. Vaude- 
ville—matinée. 

- 27 ‘‘ After,” new and original play in one act, by Scott Battams. 
Vaudeville—matinée. 

June 3* ‘‘ Werner: or, The Inheritance,” tragedy in four acts, by Lord 
Byron. Lyceum—matinée. 


‘i 4 ‘The Step-Sister,” domestic_comedy in one act, by W. Sapte, 
Junr. Comedy. 

“ 7 ‘The Amber Heart,” an original ‘‘ poetical fancy’ in three acts, 
by Alfred C. Calmour. Lyceum—matinée. 

pr g* “The Hypocrite,” comedy, Bickerstaffe. Strand—matinée. 

ve 14 ‘*The Oath,” melodrama, by James A Meade. Strand— 
matinée. 

a 14 ‘The Golden Band,” entirely new and original drama, in four 


acts, by Henry Herman and Freeman Wills. Olympic. 

+ 15 ‘ Uncle’s Ghost,” psychological farce in three acts, by W. Sapte; 

itis Junr. Prince of Wales’s—matinée. 

“ 18 ‘*The Punch Bowl: or, The Royal Brew,’ entirely new and 
original comic opera in two acts, words by T. Murray Ford, 
music by John Storer, Mus. Doc. Novelty—matinée. 
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_ “ Civil War,” drama in four acts, adapted from Delpit’s “* Mdlle. 


de Bressier,” by Herman C, Merivale. Gaiety. 
‘‘ Constance Frere,” new play in a prologue and three acts, by 
Herbert Gough and Maurice Edwards. Vaudeville—matinée. 
‘* Marion de Lorme,” play in five acts, adapted and translated. 
from Victor Hugo by Richard Davey. Princess’s—matinée. 


PROVINCES : 

** The Diver’s Luck : or, The Crime Beneath the Waves,” drama. 
Theatre Royal, Jarrow, 

‘* Claudian,” play in a prologue and three acts, by W. G. Wills 

and Henry Hermann. Theatre Royal, Manchester. ; 

‘*Clito,’”’ tragedy in five acts, by Sydney Grundy and Wilson 
Barrett. Theatre Royal, Manchester. 

“‘The Contract,” drama in five acts, by Harry Croft Hiller. 
Theatre Royal, Margate. 

‘* An Act of Folly,” drama in four acts, by Louis B. Goldman. 
Drill Hall, Basingstoke. 

‘‘A Hidden Enemy,” drama in four acts, by Alfred Gray. New 
Theatre Royal, Woolwich. 

‘* Squire Humphrey,” comedy in one act, by W. T. Blackmore. 
New Theatre, Oxford. 

** Odd, to Say the Least of it,’’ farce in three acts, by Edward 
Rose. New Theatre, Oxford. 

“A Bad Lot,” farcical comedy in three acts, by Harry Paulton 
and “‘ Mostyn Teede.” Opera House, Northampton. 


PARIS : 

‘* Le Roi Malgré lui,’’ comic opera in three acts, by MM. Emile 
de Najac and Paul Burani, music by M. Emmanuel Chabrier 
Opéra Comique. 

‘*Les Noces de Boucheucceur,” ;vaudeville, by MM. Labicte 

Mounier and Martin. Renaissance. 

‘Le Fiacre 117,” comedy in three acts, by MM. Emile de Najac 
and Albert Millaud. Variétés. 

‘* Les Charbonniers,” comedy in one act, by M. Philippe Gille. 
-Variétés. 

‘Le Coeur de Paris,” revue in a prologue and one act, by M. 
Philippe de Massa. Opéra Comique. 

‘“‘Cleopatre,” comedy in three acts, by MM. Paul Ferrier and. 

Paul Solié. Vaudeville. 

‘** Les Cloches de Corneville,”” comic opera in three acts, by MM. 
Clairville and Charles Gabet, music by Planquette. Folies- 
Dramatiques. 

“* Nadia,”’ comic opera in one act, by M. Paul Nulliet, music by 
M. Jules Bordin. Folies-Dramatiques. 

‘‘ Raymonde,” comedy in four acts, in prose, by MM. André 
Theuriet and Morand, Théatre-Frangais. 

‘* Vincinette,’’ comedy in one act, in verse, by M. Pierre Barbier 
Théatre Frangais. 

‘‘La Nuit Bergamesque,” tragi-comedy in three acts, in verse. 
by M. Emile Bergerat. Théatre Libre. 








THE THEATRE. (Juny 1, 1887, 


** En famille,” comedy in one act, in prose, by M. Oscar Metemer , 
Théatre Libre. 

‘* T’épouse ma femme,” vaudeville in two acts, by, MM. Guinon 
and Denier. Renaissance. 

** Bébé,” comedy in three acts, by MM. Emile de Najac and 
Hennequin, Cluny. 

‘* Le Manque de Fer,” drama in five acts and seven tableaux, b 
M. Edouard Plouvier. Théatre de Paris. 

‘“‘Une féte & Ferrare,”’ ballet. Eden. 

** Une Dréle de Noce,” pantomime in two tableaux, Eden. 

“France & Corneille,” a poem, by M. Emmanuel des Essarts- 
Théatre Frangais. 

‘* Kerim,” opera in three acts by MM. Paul Millet and Henri 
Laredau, music by M. Alfred Bruneau. Opéra Populaire. 

“‘La Comtesse Frédégonde,” drama in verse, by M. Jules 
Amigries. Vaudeville. 

15* ‘‘ Josephine vendue par ses Sceurs,”’ opera bouffe in three acts, by 

MM. Paul Ferrier and Fabrice Carré, music by M. Victor Roger. 
Menus Piaisirs. 
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‘The man who bites his bread, or eats peas with a 
knife, I look upon as a lost creature.’ 


RuDDIGORE ; OR, THE WITcH's CURSE. 





MISS GERALDINE ULMAR. 


SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “' THE THEATRE” BY BARRAUD, 
263, OXFORD STREET, W. 











